upping 
nox, 
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POISONED CONFECTIONARY. 


DETECTION OF GAMBOGE, LEAD, COPPER, MER- 
CURY, AND CHROMATE OF LEAD, 


In various articles of Sugar Confectionary. 
By W. B. O’Snavounzssy, M.D. 





In the following observations, it is my 
principal aim to lay before the public and 
the medical ion, a calm, dispassionate 
statement of the existence of the various 
poisons enumerated above, in several arti- 
cles of confectionary, the preperation of 
which, from their peculiar attractions to the 
younger branches of the community, has 
grown into a separate and most extensive 
branch of manufacture. 1 am fully aware of 
the hazardous task that individual under- 
takes, who veutures in this country to sig- 
Dalise such abuses. The wrath of the par- 
ticular trade is, of course, especially ex- 
cited. The sneers and ridicule of the igno- 
rant are also abundantly provoked, princi- 
pally through the recollection of the indis- 
creet and mischievous efforts, which over- 
zealous or designing alarmists have occa- 
sionally made to terrify the public mind by 
topics of this description. I hope, however, 
by a plain narrative of facts, and by refer- 
ence to justly-accredited authorities, to avoid 
at the same time these unpleasant imputa- 
tions, and to show the real extent of the 
danger in question. 

I had, as far back as a year since, been 
requested, by the Editor of this Journal, to 
undertake a series of analytic investigations 
into the truth or imaccuracy of various al- 
leged adulterations, with the view that 
the authenticated information thus obtained 
might either dissipate needless appreben- 
sion, by pointing out the falsity of many 
alarming statements, or might lead to the 
efficient protection of the public health, by 
showiog, as far as analysis could teach, what 
were the admixtures really prejudicial und 
essential to be prohibited. Different cor- 


cumstances, unnecessary to particularise 
here, combined to delay the commencement 


when I received from Mr. Wakley the num- 
bers of the Journal de Chimie Medicale 
for the preceding three months, to an article 
in which (Janvier, No.2) he requested 
me to direct my attention. 

The article alluded to is from the pen of 
the distinguished Chevallier, whose labours 
in this department of medical police bave 
acquired for him the highest reputation as a 
philanthropist and physician ; it is entitled, 
“* Note sur la vente des sucreries, coloriées, 
bonbons, &c.,”" and as it places the import- 
ance of the subject in the most striking light, 
and shows, at the same time, the enlight- 
ened measures adopted by the French 
government on the occasion, | subjoin a 
sufficient abstract of its contents. 

M. Chevallier commences by observing,* 
that at several times he had related in the 
Journal de Chimie, various serious acci- 
dents produced by the consumption of sugar 
confectionary coloured by mineral poisons. 
Of these he particularises the schwein- 
furt green, a compound of arseni acid 
(arsenic) and copper ; the chromate of lead, 
and the sulphuret of mercury. Lastly; he 
enumerates gamboge, a drastic purgative, 
and consequently an active irritant poison. 
Despite of the notification of this dangerous 
practice, made in nearly ail the journals, 
literary, political, and medical, this mode 
of colouring was persevered in, till at length 
the Council of Health was consulted on the 
subject. ‘This body lost no time in investi- 
gating it as it deserved, and the result was, 
an ordonnance of police for the suppression 
of the nuisance. The following document, 
which led to the ordonnance, is well worth 
attention :— 


Report, addressed by M. Andral to the Pre- 
Sect of Police, on the dangers which may 
result from the use of coloured sugar 
confectionary. a 

** M, le Prefet,—You have instructed the 
Council of Health to report to you, on the 
danger which may result from the consump- 
tion of coloured confectionary, and on the 
measures neceasary to be adopted to prevent 
the manufacture and sale of any such per- 











of these inquiries until a fortnight since, 
No. 402. 


* Journal de Chimie, tome vi, p, 608, 
oO 
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nicious articles. The delegates of the Coun- 
cil have the honour to submit to you the 
following propositions :— 

«1, It will be important to specify in the 
ordonnance, whet, are the colouring sub- 
stances which sliould be prohibited. These 
are, in the first place, all those derived trom 
the mineral kingdom, except the oxides of 
iron, ferruginous lakes, or Prussian .blue, 
all of which may be safely employed. Of 
vegetable substances, gamboge should be 
severely proscribed, as being a drastic ca- 
thartic, which even in minute doses neces- 
sarily occasions violent intestinal irritation. 
Litmus should be equally prohibited, as 
well on account of its being occasionally 
incorporated with putrified urine, as that 
some manufacturers mix it with common 
arsenic and the peroxide of mercury. 

** The most diversified colours may be 
obtained by the confectioners from totally 

ess compounds. Thus from the lakes 
of cochineal and carmine, they can prepare 
all the reds; the lakes of logwood will 
them the violet; the lakes of dyer’s 
broom (genista tinctoria), &c. will give the 
yellow; the lake of Persian grain (poly- 
Persicaria ia)» with Prussian blue, 
rm a more beautiful m than any mine- 
ral can produce; finally, by the mixture of 
these harmless colours all the intermediate 
tints and shades will be obtained. 

“2. The papers used for wrapping up 
sugar confectionary should also be strictly 
attended to, since they are coloured with the 
same poisonous materials, and children in- 
variably will suck or eat these papers, 
from which it is evident the most fatal acci- 
dents may occur. .4 member of the Coun- 
ceil ef Health, a short time since, snatched 
a coloured paper of this description from an 
infant’s mouth, and by analysis obtained 

it both ARSENIC AND COPPER, 

* 3. The delegates of the Council are of 
Opinion, that to ensure the observance of 
the ordonmance, you should determine, M. 
Je Prefet, that a committee be appointed to 
visit the workshops of the manufacturers of 
this species of confectionary : all the poi- 
soned articles should be seized and their 
venders fined. Lastly; the delegates of the 
Council recommend, as a measure of great 
utility, that on the day following the seizure, 
the names of the confectioners should be 
published in all the journals and placarded 
over the wails of the city. , 

“ In conclusion, the delegates of the 
Covs=cil believe, that an ordonnance, found- 
ed on the principles thus pointed out, will 
prove of essential service, by suppressing a 
practice so pernicious to the public health.” 

The immediate result of this pointed and 
satisfactory report, was the issuing of an 
ordonnance from the prefecture of police, 
dated the 10th of December, 1830, and 
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the Comte Treilhard, in which 


signed by 
the practice is denounced in the most ener- 
getic terms, the poisonous ingredients spe- 
cified, the harmless enumerated, and in ad- 


dition to the proposals of M. Asdral, orders 
are given that no confectionary shall be sold, 
unless wrapped up in paper, stamped with 
the name and address of the confectioner. 
Further, by this edict, the venders are held 
personally responsible for all accidents occa- 
sioned by the confectionary or liqueurs sold 
in their establishments. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, the visits 
were made, and several poisoned specimens 
destroyed. Generally speaking, the con- 
fectioners gladly banished from their labo- 
ratories the pernicious materials, and avail- 
ed themselves of the harmless substitutes 
recommended in the report. Lastly, M. 
Chevallier describes the mode in which the 
sulphuret of mercury (vermilion), the chro- 
mate of lead, and the arsenite of copper 
(Schweinfurt green), may be detected by 
chemical analysis. 

The preceding abstract, sanctioned by the 
name of M. Chevallier, and of thet illustrious 
pathologist M, Andral, is amply sufficient 
to entitle me to the attention of the public, 
while I describe the extent to which the 
practice of using poisonous colours is car- 


ried on in London, and thence disseminated 
over the united kingdom, and its foreign 
colonies and possessions. 


On the subsequent day to that on which 


I perused the article just alluded to, I pur- 
chased, in company with my friend Dr. 
Green, at several shops, different specimens 
of coloured confectionary, and of colourless 
articles, wrapped iu stained paper. 
coloured articles, the greaternumber (class 1) 
were sold expressly for eating, some (class 2) 
cast into small figures of cards, &c., were 
apparently rather intended for ornameut, 
but were sold without restriction; and, 
lastly, some (class 3) were expressly de- 
signed for ornament alone. 
class I examined about thirty different 
kinds, and found the reds tinted as follows : 


Of the 


Of the first 


Ten Specimens of Red Comfits, &c. 

1 Minium, or red oxide of lead. 

2 Red sulpburet of mercury (vermilion). 

1 Mixture of both the former. 

1 Of a yellowish or orange tint, chromate 
of lead, and a vegetable lake of lime.. 

2 Cochineal alone. 

1 Cochineal, with a trace of vermilion. 

2 Vegetable lakes of alumina and lime. 


10 
It is seen here, that of the ten specimens 


of comfits sold for eating expressly, six con- 
tained mineral poison ; all these specimens, 
with one exception, were only coloured ex- 
teraaily, 
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Of the yellows, class 1, seven specimens 
of different forms and tints. 4. Gamboge, 
coloured externally ; 1. Coloured throughout 


a vegetable lake of lime; 1. Coloured | 


throughout, oxide of lead, and traces of 
antimony, or Naples yellow, Six of the 
seven consequently contained deleterious 
substances. 

Of the greens, class 1, several specimens, 
all were coloured by Prussian blue, and a 
vegetable yellow lake of alumina mixed 
with the sulphate of lime, except one spe- 
cimen, of which I bad only twe comfits, and 
which gave me a mixture of copper and 
lime. 

The blwes, class 1, were chiefly Prussian 
blue, and contained no hurtful compound. 

In the second class, or those apparently 
intended for ornament, but sold without re- 
striction, and formed in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, of eight forms of yellow, three con- 
tained chromate of lead ; one Naples yellow ; 
one massicot or yellow lead, and three vege - 
table lakes of alumina and lime. All these 
were coloured throughout, and contained 
moreover sugar, and the sulphate of lime or 
plaster of Paris. 

The reds in this class were, of six speci- 
mens, three vegetable lakes of alumina or 
lime, one chromate of lead, with a red 
vegetable lake, two red lead. 

The greens and blues were composed as I 
described in class 1. 

In the third class the composition was 
precisely the same, and the proportion little 
different from class 2. 

The papers were next examined, especi- 
ally those used for enveloping the sugar 
drops called “ kisses.” Without exception 
the reds were coloured by the RED suL- 
PuuReT Of mercury, the yellows by the 
cHromaTe Of Leap, and many of the greens 
by verprorts, or the carbonate of copper.* 

With respect to the quantities of the poi- 
sonous substances, | had not leisure to sub- 
mit the various products to the tedious pro- 
cess of delicate weighing. Morcover, it 
appears to me to be altogether unnecessary 
to take the trouble, as the mere presence of 
the minutest possible quantity of any such 
substance should not be allowed. In this 
opinion | entirely cuincide with MM. Che- 
vallier and Andral. It is perfectly unne- 
cessary for me to occupy the pages of this 
Journal with any observations on the nature 
of the danger whicli thus threatens the 
junior branches of the community, and which 
indisputably exercises the most pernicious 
effects on their constitutions ; I will merely 





|remark that one concern in the city, from 
| which I have obtained the greatest number 
| of poisonous specimens, employs eleven 
men daily in the preparation of these arti- 
cles, furnishes immense quantities of them 
to country confectioners, supplies many of 
the minor shops in the metropolis, and, if I 
am rightly informed, exports to our foreign 
I ions to a iderable amount, Ex- 
tent of manufacture always implies extent 
of sale, and in this case the ratio of the 
consumption of course equals both. I can- 
not, therefore, be accused of exaggeration, 
when I assert that millions of children are 
thus daily dosed with metallic and vegetable 
| poisovs, in minute quantities it is true, but 
|in quantities dependent on their amount on 
| the caprice of a workman or a machine, and 
| eufficient in the minutest degree to exercise 
their peculiar insidious effects, if taken as a 
practice from day today. Neither are these 
effects chronic alone, for not long since an 
acute case of poisoning arising from the use 
of confectionary of this description occurred 
in the children of a highly respectable 
family in Southwark, and on analysis the 
comfits were found to contain minium, or 
the red oxide of lead. 
The next topic remaining for me to no- 
tice is the 








MODE OF ANALYSIS OF SUSPECTED 
’ SPECIMENS.” . 

This varies, in its first step, according to 
the extent to which the colouring matter 
pervades the specimen. Jf entirely exter- 
nai, it should be agitated in water in a wine 
glass till the colour is wesbed off, which 
takes place usually in afew seconds. The 
solid part, or body of the article, should 
then be removed by decantation into another 
vessel, and the liquid if transparent and 
coloured filtered through paper and pre- 
served. If the colour be throughout as 
seen on the fracture, the specimen should 
be reduced to powder, and boiled in a small 
flask in distilled water, which dissolves the 
sugar, and leaves the mineral substance, 
vegetable lake, &c., which should next be 
transferred to a watch-glass, and dried in 
the water-bath, 

If the supernatant liquid in either case 
remain transparent and colourless, it is an 
indication that the colouring matter is 
either a mineral substance, or a vegetable 
lake ; in this case the fluid may be rejected, 
and attention confined to the deposit alone, 
If again we obtain a coloured fluid anda 
considerable residuum, it indicates a vege- 











* Sealed phials, containing specimens of the | 
poisoned comiits, are left at Tue Lancer Office for 
public inspection in order to supersede the neces- | 
sity of a description of their ferms, which could at 
Lng opmmmplonten wry faintidea of the pernicious 

cry 


* M. Cuevatirer merely describes the mode 
of detecting vermilion, the arsenical greens, and 
chromate of lead. I have d to d 
different processes in this paper, under the convic- 
tion that those empleyed by M. Chevallier were 
not detailed with sufficient minateness to of 
practical utility. 
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able colouring extract, and a lake or mineral 
colour, and both are to become the subject 
of experiment. Lastly, if there be no resi- 
duum, and the specimens wash clean, and 
the fluid filter of a deep, trausparent colour, 
the fluid is alone to be reserved, 


ANALYSIS OF THE YELLOW. 

[The yellows ordinarily met with, are 
coloured either by gamboge, massicot, Na- 
ples yellow, the chromate of lead, or vege- 
table lakes. } 

The yellows, coloured by gamboge exter- 
nally, when washed thus with distilled wa-| 
ter, form an opaque yellow emulsion, which | 
Jets fall no deposit. By evaporating this) 
emulsion to dryness, a little strong alcohol, 
added to the residuum, dissolves instantly 
the gamboge in a state of perfect purity. 
The alcoholic solution is then to be trans- 
ferred to a test tube, and an equal quantity 
of distilled water added, The gamboge is 
now precipitated as a lively yellow ; a drop 
or two of strong ammonia added, redissolves 
the gamboge, producing a blood-red solu- 
tion, which again is precipitated pale yel- 
low by the addition of nitric acid. This 
simple concatenation of experiments affords 
abundant proof of the presence of this sub- 
stance. tf the yellow colour proceeded from 
saffron, turmeric, or any other similar sub- 
stance, it would form a solution, not an 
emulsion, with water. It would not be 
precipitated from its alcoholic solution by 
water, neither would it be precipitated from 
its ammoniuvcal solution by nitric acid. Two 
or three small comfits are amply sufficient 
for the process, as it will detect the 100th 
part of a grain of gamboge. If great expe-| 
dition be uired, alcohol may be used at 
first to dissolve the colouring matter, and 
thus the tedious evaporation will be avoided. | 

If the yellows, when washed with wa- 
ter, and the comfits removed, let fall a yel- 
ow deposit, and leave the supernatant liquid 
colourless and transparent, the deposit is 
either the chromate of lead, Naples yellow 
(oxide of lead and antimony), massicot 
(or the yellow oxide of lead), or, finally, a 
vegetable lake of alumina or lime. In most 
cases also, the precipitate contains sulphate 
of lime. 

We can now readily gain a clue to which 
of these divisions it belongs, by the follow- 
ing simple system of trial tests, viz., by 
placing a minute portion of it, moistened 
with a small drop of distilled water op a 
thin slip of mica,* and holding it over the 
flame of a spirit lamp till it be heated to red- 
ness. If it be a vegetable lake of lime or 
alumina, it first chars, blackens, exhales 














* Mica can be procured at the mineralogists’ 
shops at a very cheap rate, it is of immense service 
ey analyses of this kind. (See Lancer, 

0.9906.) + 
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smoke, and then leaves « brilliant, white, soft, 
earthy mass, entitely soluble in acetic acid 
when transferred to 2 watch crystel, A 
portion of this mass, if lime, stains moisten- 
ed turmeric paper red; if alumiva, has uo 
such effect. 

If, instead of charring and becoming white, 
the spot becomes red, and is surrounded 
with a litde yellow circle, the colouring is 
massicot or yellow lead, 

If, during this operation, dense white 
fumes are evolved, and leave a copious cir- 
cle of the same colour on the mica, the sub- 
stance, besides lead, probably contains anti- 
mony, and is, therefore, the Naples yellow. 

If the colouring matter be chromate of 
lead, beautiful phenomena mark the action 
of heat, accomplished in the manner I de- 
scribe ; the substance on trial first darkens in 
colour, then shows a red surface, and by- 
aud-by bright-green spots are seen mingled 
with the red. This contrast of colours be- 
comes especially striking on the addition of 
a drop of water. 

So far the experiments are trial tests, and 
may be performed in as short a time as it 
takes to read their description ; our next 
object is to obtain unimpeachable evidence ; 
this, in the case of the massicot, is acquired 
readily, by treating a grain or two of the 
yellow mass on a watch glass with ten drops 
of nitric and six of muriatic acid, aiding the 
action by the momentary application of heat, 
white flakes of the chloride of lead now form 
and float on the acids; they are te be re- 
moved with a capillary tube, and transferred 
to a bit of firm charcoal; by directing the 
blowpipe flame on the chloride, it instantly 
fuses, and disengages globules of metallic 
lead, surrounded by concentric circles of 
red and yellow. 

If the evolution of dense white fumes in- 
dicate the presence of antimony, the yellow 
matter should be treated, as just now de- 
scribed, with nitric and muriatic acid. The 
chloride of lead should be removed, and a 
few drops of distilled water poured on the 
residual fluid previously evaporated to dry- 
ness. If antimony be present in the small- 
est quantity, a white precipitate remains, 
which, if exposed to a current of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, expelled from a small biad- 
der, furnished with a tube and stop- cock, is 
converted into the orange-red sulpburet of 
antimony. ‘The chloride of lead is then to 
be reduced by the blowpipe as before, and 
we have thus certain evidence of the pre- 
sence of antimony and lead. Half a grain 
of the Naples yellow is sufficient for this 
chain of experiments. 

If on the mica, green spots are mixed 
with the red, indicating chromate of lead, 
two or three grains of the remaining yellow 
matter should be fused for a quarter of aa 
hour on a slip of mica, with an equal quau- 
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tity of nitrate of potash, chromate of pot- 
ash is thus formed, the green spots disap- 
pear, and red flocks of minium, or the red 
oxide of lead, are seen in the fused nitre. 
The fusion should now be discontinued, and 
the cooled mass dissolved in distilled water 
on a watch glass; the solution should then 
be separated from the red oxide by a capil- 
lary tube, and transferred to another crystal. 
Nitrate or acetate of lead will now occasion 
in ita precipitate of the yellow chromate of 
lead. The red flocks are to be heated with 
nitro-muriatic acid, and the resulting chlo- 
ride of lead reduced on charcoal to the me- 
tallic state. 
The protracted fusion of the nitrate of 
tash may be easily accomplished, by plac- 
ing a slip of mica four inches long and two 
broad, over the mouth of a wine glass, so 
that it can be balanced by a shilling placed 
on it over the glass ; about two inches thus 
roject, beneath which is placed a spirit 
mp, aod the fusion may be kept up an un- 
limited length of time. To those unprovided 
with costly apparatus, this simple substi- 
tute may prove, as it has to me, of consider- 
able value. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RED. 
The red, on being washed or boiled with 
water, either form a coloured transparent 
solution, which affords no deposit, and filters 
through paper, or is coloured and affords a 
deposit, or affords a dense deposit, and 
leaves the fluid transparent and colourless, 
In the first case, the solution is entirely 
decolorized by chlorine, or by dropping in a 
particle of the chloride of lime. If a second 
portion of it be changed to orange yellow by 
sulphuric acid, and a third assume a violet 
with ammonia, and if no black colour is pro- 
duced by adding the sulphate of iron, it may 
be concluded to be a solution of cochineal. 
If a deposit takes place, which, when 
dried and heated on mica, chars, biackens, 
and finally becomes white, and the resi- 
duum soluble in acetic acid, it is a vegetable 
lake of alumina or lime, probably carmine. 
If the deposit be a bright-red colour, and 
subside rapidly, it is probably either the 
red oxide of lead, or the sulpburet of mer- 
cury ; in either case heat on mica ; if the 
former, the colour remains unchanged, and 
the substance is permanent at a red heat. 
If the latter, it is darkened on the slightest 
application of heat ; if then removed, it re- 
gains on cooling a brilliant vermilion co- 
lour. This alternate blackening and redden- 
ing may be repeated ad libitum, till it is 
finally volatilised, leaving no trace behind. 
So far, as in the analysis of the yellows, 
the experiments are but trial tests. ‘The 
reduction of the respective metals is next 
to be accomplished. ‘This is easily effected, 
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matter in nitro-muriatic acid. If the trial 
test has pointed out the sulphuret of mer- 
cury, on evaporating nearly to dryness, 
brilliant crystals form on the watch glass, 
these should be redissolved in a few drops 
of distilled water, acidulated with nitric 
acid, and @ gold ring with a bit of thin iron 
wire introduced. If the colouring matter 
contains the one-thousandth part of a grain 
of mercury, it will be thus deposited on the 
gold as a white amalgam. 

If the red colour was permanent on the 
mica, the colouring matter is to be heated 
with nitro-muriatic acid as before described, 
and reduced on charcoal to the state of 
metallic lead. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BLUE. 
Allthe blues which I examined were pre- 
pared with Prussian blue. ‘he analysis 
was very simple. On agitation with water, 
the specimens gave out a blue substance, 
which rapidly subsided after decantation, 
On boiling this with a little red precipitate 
of mercury the blue colour disappeared, and 
brown-red flocks (the peroxide of iron) 
floated on the liquid, which, when filtered 
and redissolved in nitric acid, struck a blue 
colour with the ferro-cyanate of potassa. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GREEN. 


In all the greens, with one exception, I 
found merely Prussian blue and a vegeta- 
ble yellow lake. The single specimen which 
contained the carbonate of copper was dis- 
solved in nitric acid, and the solution divid- 
ed into three portions. Ammonia added in 
excess to one, produced a beautiful blue 
colour. The ferrocyanute of potash gave a 
chesnut-brown precipitate with the second. 
The third portion, after the separation of its 
copper by a current of sulphuretted hydro-~ 
gen gas, gave a white precipitate with the 
oxalate of ammonia, which was converted 
by a red heat into carbonate of lime. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COLOURED PAPER, 


This is to be conducted precisely in the 
manner just described, except that the bit 
of paper examined need not exceed half an 
inch square, and should be cut into small 
slips, which are to be removed from the 
solution when the colour disappears. The 
papers tinged with vermilion exhibit, in a 
striking and beautiful manner, the appear- 
ance of alternate blackeuing and reddening 
before a common fire, or over the spirit-lamp 
flame. 

Before I leave the analytic part of my 
subject, I may observe, that the absence of 
the Schweiufurt green in the specimens [ 
have examined, proceeds probably from the 
fact, that that description of pigment, as 
weil as Scheele’s green, are seldom or never 





by boiling a few particles of the colouring 


sold pure in the paint shops, but are usually 
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imitated by the carbonate of copper and 
lime. Thus fortunately for the public health, 
the dishonesty of one trade affords it some 
protection against the reckless negligence 
of the other, 

In conclusion I may state, that urged by 
a feeling of public duty I have laid the pre- 
sent subject before his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through the Secretary for the Home 
Department, who favoured me with an ioter- 
view, in which I submitted to his Lordship, 
the paper published by M. Chevallier in the 
Journal de Chimie, and specimens of the poi- 
soned confectionary. How far this represen- | 
tation may induce the authorities of the land 
to direct their attention to matters of this 
description, I should not be justified in offer- 
ing even a conjecture. The statute law of 
England affords the public little protection 
against any system of this kind, no matter 
how deadly in its nature. It will scarcely 
be believed that the only enactments in the | 
English code relating to the public health | 
which Mr. Coleridge thought worthy of in- | 
sertion in his latest edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, are those which enforce the 
observance of quarantine, which prohibit 
the sophistication of wine, and the sale of 
unwholesome meat, or meat bought of a 
Jew!* Bakers are, itis true, prohibited 
from using carbonate of ammonia and some 
other ingredients, and the fiscal or revenue 
laws interdict the mixture of some pernicious 
Substances with malt liquors. It is to be 
feared, however, that the collection of the 
hop-duty was the main object of our legis- 
lators in devising the latter provision. 

In these particulars it is that our conti- 
nental brethren, whether medical or judicial, 
have most outstripped us in their race with 
the progress of knowledge. The time, I trust, 
is not far distant when our legislature will 
perceive the necessity of imitating the rival 
nation in the establishment of councils of 
health on principles to which monopoly will 
be a stranger, and which shall have for their 
only object the preservation of the public 
life. No system of medical police can be 
less obnoxious to individual feeling, or more 
aptly calculated for the utter destruction of 
practices such as those | have endeavoured 
to describe. 


against the public health, is the selling of unwhole- 
some provisions; to preveut which, the statute 51 
Hen. II1., stat. 6, and the ordinance for bakers, stat. 
7, prohibit the sale of corrupted wine, contagious or 
unwhole-ome flesh, or flesh that is bought of a Jew! 
under pain of amercement for the tirst offence, pil- 
lory for the second, fine and imprisonment for the 
third, and abjuration of the town for the fourth. And 
by the statute 12 Car. I1., ¢. 25, sec. 11, any brew- 
ing or adulteration of wine 1 punished with the 
forfeiture of li, if done by the wholesale mer- 
chant, and 40/. if done by the vintner or retail trader. 
These are all the offences which may properly be 
said to respect the public health.’ —Biackst. Com. 
lGed., 1825, edit. by J. T. Coleridge ; vol. 4, chap. 
13, p. 162. 
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Tuent were five patients presented, Gen- 
tlemen, last week; two of whom were 
women, one with erysipelas, and one with 
hepatitis. 





PHTHISIS.—-BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF 
INHALING CHLORINE. 


Before, however, I speak of them, I 
ought to mention that during the preceding 
week a patient died of phthisis, whose 
cuse | omitted to notice in the lest lecture. 
There was nothing peculiar in it; the 
woman had all the usual symptoms of 
phthisis, and, as usual, died of it, but 
the case was one in which | had prescribed 
the inhalation of iodine. I mentioned 
about two mouths ago that J] should cer- 
tainly endeavour to ascertain the power of the 
inhalation of various substances in phthisis, 
as with our present means it was found im- 
possible to cure the disease, that ail we 
could do was mere palliation, and that for 
the most part very poor—that, therefore, | 
should have recourse to any remedy that 
carried probability upon the face of it, and 
that I would report, from time to time, 
what were the results. 

I have now used the inhalation of iodine 
in several cases, but | cannot say that in 
one it has vet effected acure. 1 have ased 
it in three cases where there was decided 
excavation of the lungs, and this was one ; 
and in all three death has taken place, | 
should think, much about the time it would 
otherwise have done. They were cases of 
excavation of the lungs, and whether it would 
have cured the disease before excavation 
had taken place, I cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to say. But | confess I have very great 
doubts on the subject; and when any per- 
son tells me that he has ascertained the 
exist of tubercles iv the lungs, and found 
them disappear under the use of iodine, or 
any other medicines, that person maat be a 
very excellent auscultator, before I can give 
credit to his assertion. 1 do not think that 
many people are able in general to say with 
certainty that tubercles exist in e solid state 
withoutexcavation, and that after atime these 
tubercles disappear. I should very much 
doubt any observations of my own on such a 
matter, notwithstanding 1 have carefully 
attended to auscultation now for geveral 
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CHLORINE IN PRTHISIS. 


because you cannot satisfactorily 


ascertain the existence-of tubercles, unless 
indeed they are very numerous and aggre- 


ted so as to render one spot of the 
ja solid. I have frequently foung tuber- 
cles in the lungs after death, where no sign 
of them whatever was given during life. 
Where, however, they are aggregated, so 
as to form a mass, there of course, on strik- 
ing externally, you will find a dead sound, 
and there will be less respiration there than 
natural, or none atall. But persons ought 
to be exquisitely nice ‘auscultators to be able 
to declare their existence witl’ certainty, 
unless the deposition is considerable. We 
know that in chronic bronchitis large tubes 
may be blocked up for a time, so that no 
respiratory murmur can be heard at the 
spot, and that afterwards these tubes will 
become open, and respiration be heard. I have 
seen respiration of a whole lung thus abso- 
lutely suspended for a whole fortnight with- 
out any bad symptoms, and then the respi- 
ratory murmur spovtaneously return. When 
we reflect on this, and the excessive difficulty 
of detecting tubercles, ifnot thus aggregated, 
before excavation has taken place, we ought 
not to place easy faith in the accounts 
which are given of tubercles having existed 
in the hungs and been removed. I do not 
presume to assert that such things have 
not taken place, but I confess would 
rather witness them myself than believe 
such observations on the statements or 
others, unless they were indeed the con- 
viction of several persons known to be ex- 
cellent auscyltators,—not of one or two 
individuals, I should doubt my own ob- 
servations alone; 1 would not assert that 
tubercles had existed and been removed in 
a single cese, unless several friends on 
whom I could depend confirmed my obser- 
vations in the particular case ; excepting, of 
course, instances of tubercular masses ; that 
iodine will remove them,,1 much doubt. 

I would not place any reliance upon the 
observations of avy one who declared he 
could ascertain all by the naked ear that 
others could by the stethoscope ; because 
this instrument affords infinitely greater 
nicety of observation. If the plug is re- 
moved, the sounds of both the heart and 
respiration are greatly magnified ; there are 
some placesof the chest to which the ear 
cannot be applied, as, for istance, in the 
axilla; and the contact of the side of the 
head with the chest’is so much greater than 
of the instrument, that adventitious rustling 
sounds frequently obscure the observation : 
the stethoscope can be applied to each in- 
dividual point of the chest, successively, 
with extreme nicety apd expedition. Of 
course, the naked ear will give great in- 
formation. But the nicety of the stetho- 
scope is, altogether, far greater: 

I have, however, used iodine in other 
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cases than these three, but what has been 
the result donot know. Several cases [ 
have not seen again, and others are still in 
progress; but I cannot say that in any of 
them has there been such an improvement 
as to make me entertain very sanguine 
hopes of ultimate success. At the same time 
it would be very wrong to discourage trials. 
Such attempts are in the highest degree 
laudable, and I have no great respect for 
those persons who think that the profession 
can never be improved, and are content with 
allowing their patients to die under the old- 
established jog-trot routine of means well 
established as unsuccessful. We ought not 
to go on giving mere palliation, when there 
is the slightest probability of doing real 
good, or of doing, in the slightest degree, 
more good than before, by any new means. 
I think it shows a very narrow mind to set 
one’s face against attempts at improvement, 
and I, theretore, give credit to all gentlemen 
who suggest any-thing new, and still more 
to those who make exertions to carry such 
things into effect; but certainly I have not 
found even such temporary benefit under 
iodine as would give me very sanguine hopes. 
When there has been no evidence of any- 
thing more than irritation of the uir-tubes, 
good has accrued, and in excavation cer- 
tainly some alleviation, But I have used 
the chlorine with very considerable al- 
leviation. I am attending a lady at this 
moment who could not bear the inhela- 
tion ef iodine in the quantity of a drop 
of the saturated tincture to three quar- 
ters of a pint of water; it produced great 
irritation, and yet she is able to inhale in 
the same quantity of water twenty drops of 
the saturated solution of chlorine, and the 
effect has been euch that her cough is nearly 
gone, and her expectoration reduced in a 
very great degree. I cannot believe that 
she will get well, but the amelioration has 
been such as I never saw before under the 
use of narcotics, or any other means what- 
ever. There is a patient in this hospital 
labouring under plithisis and other com- 
plaints, and very bad he is, who could not 
bear the iodine. He used the smallest quan- 
tity that could he employed, but it immedi- 
ately produced great irritation, whereas he 
bears chlorine very well. In him the ex- 
pectoration and the cough have been so re- 
duced, that he will hardly allow there is 
any-thing the matter with him. He says I 
have given him a new inside. The expec- 
toration still exists to a certain extent, but 
the mitigation has been such as I never saw 
before in phthisis from any means whatever. 
I have seen several other cases, both in 
private and public, where there has been a 
great mitigation under the use of the chlo- 
rine, but whether it possesses curative 
powers I cannot at present say. ‘The 


iodine I know very frequently irritates; 
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and it is necessary to add the tincture of 
conium, or of opium, or prussic acid, or hyos- 
cyamus to the solution, in order to prevent 
its injurious effects, but I have not found 
this n with chlorine; and when 
these narcotics have been inhaled with 
iodine, they may often have deserved the 
whole credit, for I kiow that inhaled alone, 
they are extremely serviceable. 

fore to observe that these are very crude 
observations, as I have only been using these 
remedies for two months. As, however, I 
shall not give any more clinical lectures till 
next season, after the present month, it is 
right that [ should communicate these things 
to you, because it will be for your advantage 
to know that chlorine at any rate will 
produce such an amelioration as I have now 
mentioned, and that iodine really deserves a 
fair trial. It is a striking fact that persons 
who cannot bear iodine in any quantity 
whatever, can bear a full portion of chlorine ; 
it is not in one case, or two merely, that 
I have observed this circumstance. 

I think, as medical men, we have all been 
much to blame for neglecting the inhalation 
of various substances, though proposed and 
practised thirty or forty years ago, because 
we make application to the surface of the 
body when it is variously diseased, and to 
the alimentary canal, and by inhalation we 
can make applications to the air passages 
themselves when they are diseased. No- 
thing is easier than to inhale various sub- 
stances by means of warm water. 

Inhalation is a more difficult thing if you 
employ gases; it cannot be done, unless 
you have a large receptacle with the gas 
of the exact strength that can be borne ; but 
by causing the patient to inhale through 
impregnated water, so that the air is im- 
pregnated by the substance you employ, you 
can employ any quantity of various sub- 
stances you think proper. You have simply 
to take a common bottle with a broad top, 
and put a bung in it, having two apertures, 
through which you introduce two glass tubes, 
One of the tubes should pass to the bottom 
of the fluid to let down the air from the at- 
mosphere, and the air then rises up the fluid 
to the surface, and runs up the other tube, 
which merely passes through the cork, not 
descending so low as the fluid, and is 
breathed from the opposite extremity by 
the patient. It is the simplest thing in the 
world, and can be employed without any 
expense, 

ERYSIPELAS OF THE HEAD. 

The case of erysipelas to which I alluded, 
was one that got well without any great merit 
of mine. It came in at the close of the dis- 
ease, the violence was all over; the face 
had begun to shrivel ; the inflammation had 
subsided to a brownish pale red, and the 
danger of the affection had passed by. There 





are many cases of erysipelas that get well 
prtarcm Bay T could not learn what means 
had been adopted in this case before I saw 
the patient. There are some cases which 
will notsrecover without strong antiphlogis- 
tic means ; and others in which good sup- 
port is indispensable; and I have seen 
some in which the patient’s powers have 
been so enfeebled, that I have been obliged 
to give not only wine but brandy. Here the 
patient had been ill fourteen days, and 
therefore you may sup that I could do 
nothing to control the disease, especially as 
it was erysipelas of the head. The epigas- 
trium was tender, the tongue was red, and 
I understand, that at the first attack of the 
disease the patient vomited. You find the 
mucous membrave of the air-passages fre- 
quently inflamed in this disease, as shown 
by cough and expectoration and dyspnea, 
and frequently there is a gastritis, as shown 
by tenderness at the epigastrium, redness of 
the tongue, a sensation of heat in the sto- 
mach, and up the esophagus. Often the 
mucous membrane lower down is inflamed, 
so that you have diarrhea and severe abdo- 
minal tenderness. The mucous membrane 
of the air- es was affected in this case, 
for the patient had a crowing cough, aod 
the larynx was tender. Besides this, the 
internal part of the head was a little op- 

ressed, so that she said ber head felt very 

eavy. On account of the great heaviness 
of the head, knowing, as I do, that in the 
latter days of ss an inflammatory 
state is apt to take place within the head, in 
the external and internal portions of the 
arachnoid. I applied twelve leeches to the 
temples, and on account of the tenderness of 
the larvnx, six leeches were putthere. That 
was ail I conld do, except to support ber 
with milk. She took castor oil to open her 
bowels. The heaviness of the head went 
away by the twelve leeches, the tenderness 
of the larynx by the six leeches, and the 
tenderness at the pit of the stomach was 
remeved two days afterwards by the appli- 
cation of a blister. 

The case is plainly instructive, as pointing 
out that erysipelas is not simply a disease 
of the skin. You continually have three in- 
ternal parts affected ;—the mucous mem- 
brane of the air-passages,—the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal, and the 
serous membraue of the brain. Here there 
was tenderness of the epigastrium, at first 
vomiting, redness of the tongue ; then with 
respect to the larynx, tenderness there, and 
a crowing cough ; and then with respect to 
the head, great heaviness. But all these 
were removed by the means employed. 





HEPATITIS, 
There was presented in the same ward a 
woman, wht came in with a well-marked 
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hepatitis, but not by any means violent; and 
the only interesting of the case was, 


that the symptoms were so well defined as|and face 


an affection of the liver, She bad pain, not 
at the pit of the stomach, but at the right 
hypochondrium. She had pain up the right 

Ider, extending, I see by the note book, 
to the scapula, The pain at the right side 
was increased when she lay on the left. That 
is acommon circumstance in inflammatory 
affections of the liver. You find in in- 
flammatory affections of the heart, that pa- 
tients are generally unable to lie upon the 
left side, in consequence of the violence 
with which the heart there thumps against 
the ribs ; but in hepatitis, patients are ge- 
nerally unable tolie on the left side, from the 
dragging of the great mass of the organ frour 
the right side towards the left. ‘There was 
not only pain in the right hypochondrium, 
but tenderness,—pain incressed on pres- 
sure, the pain extending to the acromion of 
the scapula, The woman had a number of 
pas all over the right hypochondrium, 
ike small-pox pustules. How they had 
arisen, she said she did not know. 

With respect to the treatment, I merely 
put her on slops, bled her to a pint, and 
purged her every day with sulphate of mag- 
nesia. After a few days there was still 
some little pain, and her pulse being full, 
she was again bled to a pint. The case gave 
way so easily to bleeding and common 
purging, that I did not think it worth while 
to have recourse to mercury. 

Respecting mercury, I may say that | 
doubt whether it is of more use in active 
inflammation of the liver, than of any other 
organ. Its use is indisputable, but I have 
not seen it of any more service in hepatitis, 
than any other itis. It is not because there 
is inflammation of the liver that it is to be 
given, but because inflammation exists. 


ACUTO-CHRONIC BRONCHITIS.——DEFORMITY. 


There was a woman not presented, but 
who died in the same ward. She was ad- 
mitted in a dying state, and, in fact, she 
would not have been admitted here, as she 
came from an adjoining workhouse, had I 
not seen that there was an enlargement of 
the abdomeu. Her legs were very much 
swelled, but on putting her to bed I found 
that there was an affection of the chest of 
which she was dying, and I found likewise 
what appeared to be a deficiency in the linea 
alba. There was mucous rattle all over the 
right side of the chest: respiration, how- 
ever, could be heard in every part. She 
was a deformed woman. Her pulse was too 
weak for me to think of any depleting mea- 
sures, and she was ellowed six ounces of 
wine a day, with arrow-root and eggs. She 
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chitis, affecting every part of the lungs, and 
attended by intense congestion; the lips 
were absolutely purple. Hvery 
part of her face would sometimes look really 
of a mulberry colour, just as though she 
was labouring under a communication be- 
tween the two sides of the heart. You see 
frequently in bronchitis the same blueness 
or blackness of the face that you observe in 
the blue disease; it arises from the great 
accumulation of blood in the lungs, and con- 
sequently in all the veins. In consequence 
of the wine that was given her, she lived 
out two days, and that was all that could be 
expected. She was sinking at the end of an 
acuto-chronic disease. 

When persons are much deformed they 
are very liable to chronic thoracic conges- 
tion and to chronic bronchitis ; and they are 
also very liable to acute attacks from time 
to time supervening on the chronic state. 
Oa examining the abdomen of this woman, 
the recti muscles were situated more lateral- 
pf than usual, instead of running straight 

own, they were separated to the right and 
left very extensively. There was a great 
deficiency of tendinous substance in the 
middle, so that the common aponeurosis 
under the integuments was in contact with 
the peritoneum, I think it likely that this 
was congenital ; it caused a very singular 
circular tumour on the front of the abdomen 
from the viscera experiencing so little re- 
sistance. 





RHEUMATISM.—SY PHILIS,. 


With respect to the men, Gentlemen, 
there was a man presented with rheumutism 
under which he had laboured for a year and 
a half. The case was a combination, as it 
appeared to me, of rheumatic and syphilitic 
affection, but it is sometimes difficult to 
make out these cases. He said that a year 
and a half ago he had gonorrhea and like- 
wise chancre ; but he had pains not only in 
the body of the bones, but likewise in their 
extremities. There was ophthalmia of the 
right eye, and a great fulness of the head, 
drowsiness, and giddiness. He was bled 
to twenty ounces, and took blue-pill, ten 
grains twice a day, It was necessary to go 
on with these measures, and he was bled 
again to twenty ounces, still complaining of 
much drowsiness and pain of the head. His 
mouth then became tender, and the blue- 
pill was reduced to fivé grains twice a day. 
Notwithstanding this, however, his head 
still remained in pain, and it was necessary 
to bleed him toa pint. Ikept him on low 
diet all the time, but still it was necessary 
to go on with this continual bleeding. If I 
had not had recourse to starvation and not 
given mercury, such bleeding would have 





evidently was labouring under chronic bron- 





been highly improper; it might have been 
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said that low diet would have answered the ; and as soon as he is made warm the sweat- 
But that was not the case, I am/| ing for the most part takes place, 


convinced that there was more thansyphilis, 
er the affection of the head would have got 
well by the mercury. The pains in his limbs | 
became better, but those ia his head con- | 
tinued, and I therefore judged it requisite 
thus to bleed him. He was better every) 
time that he was bled. He was bled in the} 
whole six times—three times to twenty 
ounces, and three times toa pint. He was) 
a strong man, twenty-three years of age and 
exceedingly powerful, I therefore saw my, 
way clearly, and found that the disease, 
would not give way to less bleeding than 
this. He was not only better and better 
every time he was bled, but not weakened 
by it, and eventually became perfectly well. 
The tenderness of his mouth was kept up by 
continual doses of blue-pill, five or ten grains 
twice a day according to circumstances. 
believe that many cases of an inflammatory 
nature are not cured, because we do nut per- | 
severe sufficiently in the treatment. He| 
was a men of strong constitution, which 
made me bleed him without fear, for | was 
sure that vo permanent debility would occur 
afterwards. It was not a case in which 
we need be afraid of the lancet, but one 
which, fer want of active measures, might 
have gone on for months. 


_ 


| 





ACUTE RHEUMATISM, 


There was a case presented in William's 
Ward of acute rheumatism, in which the 
pain was not very considerable, and it 
speedily gave way to the exhibition of col- 
chicum, half a drachm or the wine every six 
hours. The peculiarity of the case, however, 
was the profuse sweating out of all propor- 
tion to the rheumatism. There were most 
inordinate sweats of a very sour smell, which 
exhausted him considerably, and were at- 
tended by a hectic flush in the face. It al- 
most appeared that the man would sink under 
these sweats if they were not arrested. The 
rheumatism soon became very trifling, but 
notwithstanding its decline the sweats con- 
tinued, and I began to hare some appre- 
hension that mischief was taking place, that 
there must be some internal suppuration, 
though no local symptoms could be detected, 
I then gave him diluted sulphuric acid half 
a drachm with the colchicum three times a 
day, till the rheumatism #went away, and 
then the sulphuric acid was given him 
alone. I puthim on house diet, and allow- 
ed him a pint of porter daily. Under this 
treatment the sweating presently diminished, 
and he went out quite well, Acute rheu- 
matism is generally characterised by sweat- 





ing. If you do not see sweating, this 4s 
generally because the patient is Eon cool, 





INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM.—POWER OF 


HYDROCYANIC ACID TO STOP VOMITING 
INDUCED BY COLCHICUM,. 


There was another case of rheumatism pre- 
sented of an inflammatory nature, although 
it had existed four months. 
showing that a case may be of an active in- 
flammatory character, although it has existed 


Tt is useful as 


for that length of time. It was attended by 
heat, and external heat increased the pain, 


The man got well under the use of a scru- 


ple of vinum colchici every six hours ; but 
this is another case where the colechicum 
produced vomiting, and in which the vomit- 
ing gave way to prussic acid. On the 14th 


{of the month the colchicum was omitted be- 
| cause it both purged him and caused him to 


vomit; but after this the vomiting continued 
all that day, and part of the following, till I 
ordered him two minims of hydrocyanic 
acid three times a day, The vomiting 
ceased on the exhibition of the first dose of 
prussic acid. There now can be no doubt 
of the power of this remedy, and there is no 
eccasion to multiply facts without end to 
establish a point that now cannot be dis- 
puted. I have seen vomiting that has con- 
tioued for weeks cease on the first dose of 
prussic acid. Of course you cannot always 
expect to be so fortunate as this; but you 
will often ultimately be able to stop it; and 
every now and then you will find instances 
where the very first dose answers, I began 
with two minims becayse 1 was anxious to 
put a stop to the vomiting at once, but it 
is generally better to begin with only one 
minim. 





SCROFULOUS DEPOSITION IN THER ME®SENTE- 
RIC GLANDS,—ULCERATION OF THE IN- 
TESTIN BS. 


There was a man who died of a very dis- 
tressing disease; he suffered dreadfully, 
and you must have seen him many times, 
He was a man who had been in the habit 
of drinking, and was likewise a painter. 
The symptoms when he came in were ema- 
ciation, and a great paleness of face, such as 
you notice in painters, and which is very 
characteristic of thém—a sort of doughy, 
pasty look. There was besides tenderness 
of the abdomen ; he was continually suffer- 
ing under a very severe sharp pain. He 
had been ill a year, and was clearly labour- 
ing under a chronic organic abdominal dis- 
ease. ‘There was no enlargement to be 
found in any part of the abdomen, but there 
was very great tenderness on pressure. By 
poulticing the abdomen, by applying a few 
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to it from time to time, he was re- | here and there, which had given rise to the 
lieved,-and fancied he was getting better, very violent pain of the abdomen ; but in 
but attack efter attack came on, making it some parts nature had at length failed, and 
pretty certain that there must be organic| there were apertures from the ulceration, 
disease which gave rise, from time to time, | and much fluid was effused, as is not unfre- 
to inflammation of the peritoneum. There | quently seen, into the lower part of the 
was chronic disease going on within the | pelvis. Notwithstanding, however, the very 
intestines and mesenteric glands, and the | extensive ulceration of the inner surface of 
peritoneum externally became inflamed. | the intestines, there was a very large quan- 
He beeame wo weak to allow of the tity of the most healthy feces in the large 
continued application of leeches, so that! intestines; they were firm, but not impro- 
I was obliged at Jast to content myself’ perly solid, and of a bright-yellow colour ; 
with blisters, a large quantity of opium, | in fact, presenting as healthy an appearance 
and a mustard poultice. He was admitted |asever 1 eaw. 1 do not believe it is poasi- 
on the 13th January; he took opium both | ble ever to say with certainty, that there is 
by the mouth and by injection, and at last | ulceration of the intestines ; mere chronic 
1 was obliged to allow him wine. He be-| inflammation will, 1 know, produce exactly 
came more and more emaciated, and sunk| the same symptoms, violent purging, dis- 
in the midst of this dreadful suffering. He | charges of biood, and something like pus, for 
had likewise cough and expectoration of a| what I know really pus, or mucus very 
purulent character; that, however, came| much like pus, with extreme emaciation, 
on latterly. Formerly I frequently was surprised to find 

On opening the abdomen there was found | no ulceration where patients died emaciated 
Very great disease, which was unquestion-| after diarrhoea, with bloody end puriform 
ably of a scrofulous character. 1 did not| stools, but now I am not surprised at it; so 
suppose there could be any-thing malignant, | commen is the occurrence, that I never ven- 
en account of his peculiar look. ‘There | ture to say the intestines are ulcerated, for I 
was no sallowness of countenance, but a/ know that in the worst state of things they 
downright pasty pdleness. ‘Ihe mesea- | may only be in a state of chronic infamma- 
teric glands were found very much af-{tion. ‘The lungs are not preserved, but 
fected, as you see in the parts which are | they were in a state of scrofulous ulceration 
now before you, and the intestines were/}at the upper part. In a case of this de- 
found in a state of most extensive ulceration. | scription ] could, of course, do nothing but 
At one part the intestines were very much: | palliate the symptoms. 

i , almost cartilaginous—it would 
not be right to say scirrbous—but from the 
chronic inflammation they hed become ex- CHRONIC DISEASE OF THE LARYNX. 
ecessively hard. ‘The intestines too had| A case likewise proved fatal of disease of 
given way in some parts, so that effusion |the Jarynz. A man was admitted on the 
had occurred into the peritoneum externally | 17th February, with disease of that part, 
to the intestines. Here and there the peri-} who had been ill four months; be was a 
toneum had become adherent, lymph was] waterman, and coasequently much exposed 
poured and matter likewise existed. I]to cold andwet. He had been ill the winter 
Low shodyou the intestines, and you will | before last, but had got better in the sum- 
see the state the mesenteric glands are in; | mer—not quite well, but better. His symp- 
here are scrofulous tubercles in them ; all | toms at admission were hoarseness of yoice 
the mesenteric glands were in this state ; | and hoarseness of cough, for hoarseuess may 
the interval surtace of the intestines shows | affect both; there was no tenderness of the 
an immevse number of ulcerations ; they | \aryax, but a slight expectoration, which he 
have been in pickle, and therefore they do| suid had been a litudle streaked with blood. 
not look as they did when they were fresh.| Now this was all, except that he looked 
There were animmense number of transverse | thin. ‘Ihere was no sign of disease of the 
ulcerations extending around the intestines, | lungs, and the hoarse voice and harsh cough, 
till they met, in the direction of the circu- | though unaccompanied by tenderness of the 
lar fibres, with round, elevated, smooth, | larynx, left no doubt whatever in my mind 
red edges. ‘This appearance has now almost | that his disease was simply a chronic affec- 
disappeared. It is very probable that the | tion of the larynx. would say the same with 
disease of the mesenteric glands arose from | respect to disease of the larynx that I said 
these ulcerations. Tbe ulcerations had| with respect to ulceration of the mucous 
nearly extended through in a great many | membrane of the intestines,—I do not be- 

, and nature had endeavoured to pro- | lieve that it is possible to say with certainty 
life by producing adbesions externally, | whether a person bas merely clironic in- 
eo that the intestines were glued to each | flammation, or has ulceration, or'some pecu- 
other, and glued to the parietal peritoneum. | lias organic disease of the larynx. | wrote 
A great quantity of lymph had been effused | ut the head of the bed, merbus luryagis 
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only. I have frequently seen great hoarse- 
ness of voice and cough, and mucous or pu- 
riform expectoration, with tenderness on 
pressure of the larynx, and yet on opening 
the body I have found no ulceration. Some- 
times I have found thickening, sometimes 
I have found very great roughness, but 
witbout ulceration ; sometimes | have found 
excrescences ; sometimes great ulceration ; 
but I do not know any symptoms that en- 
able one to say with certainty which of 
those various states exist, unless, indeed, 
you can ascertain on looking into the throat. 
If there be a hissing noise in the voice on 
respiration, you may conclude that the pas- 
sage is narrowed ; but then I do not think 
you can say whether there are excrescences, 
or merely great thickening of the affected 
part, or what is the cause of the narrow- 
ness. Now, if there be any-thing more 
than a common or syphilitic, chronic inflam- 
mation or ulceration, I do not think you 
can do good in these cases. It is right 
always, except in syphilitic cases, to begin 
by treating the disease as if it was sim- 
ple inflammation, or simple ulceration ; in- 
deed the only difference between the treat- 
ment of common inflammation aod syphi- 
litic in these cases would be, that unless 
where much inflammation was present, in the 
latter mercury alone would be trusted to ; 
and in all simple cases leeches aad irritants 
would be as fully employed as mercury. 
This man was ordered ten leeches to the la- 
rynx every other day, and ten grains of blue 
pill twice aday. | did not see any reason for 
supposing there was any-thing syphilitic in 
the case, and be said that he had never had 
syphilis in his life; but in chronic inflam- 
mation of these parts, as of so many others, 
1 know mercury is an excellent medicine. 
1 bave tried balsam of copaiba, and various 
Other things, but they have been very un 

satisfactory in my experience. I ordered 
him likewise, in case there should be ulcer- 
ation, to inhale some chlorine, but | do not 
know whether it was ever put into practice, 
for all at once, while he was sitting up at 
breakfast, as well as usual, he was seized 
with a difficulty of b:eathing, fell back in 
bed, his respiration became very croopy, 
aod he never spoke again, It occurred 
before I arrived at the bospital, and I see 
he was ordered a mustard poultice to the 
neck, and as soon as it had stimulated, 
a blister, and half a drachm of spiritus 
ammonie compositus in camphor mix- 
ture. He lived, 1 understand, about two 
or three hours, and then expired without 
having spoken after the commencement 
of the attack. ‘This is an event that conti- 
nually oceurs in the slightest disease of the 
larynx. [ had two patients in this hospital 
who had only a slight sore-throat, within 
these two years, which attracted no atten- 





tion, but in a moment they fell back ; one 
died before any-thing be doue, and 
the other died in a few hours before 1 saw 
him. In all diseases of the larynx, from 
the most violent down to the slightest in- 
flammation, there is this danger ; the patient 
is in constant jeopardy of spasmodic as- 
phyxia, The parts are so irritable by na- 
ture that they are easily thrown into a 
violent spasm, and the glottis is shut im- 
mediately, so that the patient dies as if a 
ligature had been (passed round, and he 
hed been hanged. in other cases, how- 
ever, respiration is only greatly impeded, 
and such was the case in this man. ‘he 
same occurrence happened to a patient of 
mine two years ago, when one of my col- 
leagues was passing round with his dresser ; 
the maa suddenly fell back inbed. He was 
bere fora very different complaint, and had 
nothing but a slight sore-throat, for which 
I had ordered six leeches, but it so happezed 
that the inflammation inclined a little to- 
wards the larynx, the spasm of it was acci- 
dentally excited, and he died while all the 
parties were in the ward. I was not there 
at the time. There was nothing found after 
death but the very slightest inflammation 
just about the glottis. 

Now in the inatance before us, there was 
considerable disease of the larynx, as I will 
show you, quite sufficient to account for all 
the symptoms. Here was, in the first place, 
thickening of the whole epiglottis. ‘The mu- 
cous membrane and the cellular membrane 
underneath are in a state of considerable hy- 
pertrophy at the glottis ; and you observe an 
excresceuce of excessive growth in one spot 
on the left side of the opening, almost like 
fat in appearance. Then within you will 
find hypertrophy of the same structures, The 
left side of the interior of the larynz, you 
see, is very much thickened, and within and 
in the corresponding sacculus, a deep ulcer- 
ation exists, so that the cartilage grates 
under a probe introduced into it, like a ca- 
rious bone. The perichondrium is gone. If 
in this man an opening had been made be- 
low those parts which were in a state of 
irritation and spasm, he would have sur- 
vived that one attack ; but with such disease 
at the larynx, he of course would ultimately 
have died. 





DISEASE OF THE HEART.~—-ULCERATION, 


Before we part, I wish to show youa 
heart taken from a patient who was under 
the care of one of my colleagues, for the 
purpose of adding to our facts respecting a 
disputed point in auscultation. From the 
ward-book it appears, that besides other 
symptoms, to which I need not allude, the 
patient had a bellows-sound after the pulse ; 
Ll understand from several gentlemen, that 
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this was distinctly the case. Now if the 
auricles coutract after the ventricies, you 
must expect that the obstruction which gives 
rise to a bellows-sound immediately after 
the pulse, will be between the auricles and 
ventricles ; but if the auricles contract be- 
fore the ventricles, then the bellows-sound, 
frem a diminished auriculo-ventricular open- 
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to exercise, and this to the detriment of the 
general practitioner, who, as, well os being, 
almost uniformly, a surgeon himself, is qua- 
lified by the diversified nature of his pro- 
fessional studies to undertake alike the 
treatment of medical and surgical cases. It 
may be unnecessary to refer you to past 
events connected with our suction ; but 


ing, will be heard of course before the stroke | a8 some ef your readers may not be equally 


of the heart and the pulse, before the con- 
traction of the ventricles.—Now bere the 
sound was after the pulse, and here is the 
mitral valve in a state of great disease, so 
that a considerable obstruction existed to the 
course of the blood from the left auricle to 
the left ventricle. Here is the left ventricle 
laid open, and the aortic valves are all sound ; 
but here is such a diminution of the left 
auriculo-ventricular opening as you seldom 
see. It is well for us all to collect these 
facts. This, you see, is a considerable di- 
minutiou ; we may often have a diminution | 
of this opening, but not to such an extent. 

I may add, that this heart affords an in- 
stance of.a disease that you will not meet 
with every day—ulceration of the heart. 
Here is an ulcer in the inner ; art of the left 
ventricle, In a short time this would have 
extended nearly through, and,then rupture 
would have taken place, aud the man would 
then have died of a broken heart. ‘There is 
no symptom, auricular or common, that 
points out the presence of ulceration. Those 
gentlemen who were in the habit of seeing 
and listening to this patient before death, 
will be struck with the seat of the obstruc- 
tion ; they all heard the bellows-sound im-| 
mediately after the pulse ; and you see that | 
the obstruction is between an auricle and a 
ventricle, 


conversant with the subject, 1 beg to allude 
to the period when the necessity for some 
essential changes in medical education be- 
came fully opparent. 

In 1813, a general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the medical profession took place, 
for the purpose of considering the deplora- 
ble condition to which it had become re- 
duced by the want of proper laws to re- 
strain incompetent persons from entering 
into practice. The subject was not long 
confined to the practitioners of the metro- 
polis; delegates were sent from most of the 
provincial towns to give energy and unity 
to their proceedings, and it was at length 
determined that the public health and the 
respectability of the profession could alone 
be permanently provided for by an Act of 
Parliament, which, in its operation, would 
lead to the establishment of an enlarged and 
efficient system of education, aod would 
close the avenue by which unqualified indi- 
viduals had hitherto:freely entered. 

The bill, which was then framed by Mr. 
Abbott (now Lord Tenterden), at the desire 
of the associated surgeon-apothecaries, was 
not supported. by government, on the ground 
that as there already existed three medical 
corporations, they were desirous of avoid- 
ing the ill consequences which might result 
from the establishment of a fourth, The 
e was accordingly relinquished, but 





A DEFENCE 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


the urgent necessity continuing apparent, it 
was submitted that the College of Physicians 
might, with great propriety, apply for a 
power in the exercise of which the abuses 
complained of might be remedied; that 
body, however, declined interfering with a 
class in whose interest it was not imme- 


Sir,—I have read with much concern | diately concerned. The College of Surgeons 


your observations on the lJate Maidstone 
trial, because 1 cannot help differing from 
you in the view you take of that proceeding, 
as regards its influence on the interests of 
the medical profession, more particularly the 
general practitioners. As a member of that 
body, and at all times solicitous for its re- 
spectebility and elevation, I have, with 
many others, felt grateful for the aid you 


was next solicited to take under its guar- 
dianship the welfare of a body of men very 
many of whom were its members, but, 
through Sir W. Blizard, this memorable re- 
ply was returned to the application,—'* We 
are the conservators of pure surgery, and 
in our own good time intend to introduce a 
measure for the improvement of our depart- 
ment of the profession’!!! It then only 


have readily afforded in the promotion of|remained to apply to the Society of Apo- 


an object of such importance to society in 
general ; but I feel assured that in the pre- 
Seut instance you are exercising your in- 
fluence to obtain fer the pure surgeon that 
power which the nature and exteut of his 
education in medicine do not qualify him 


thecaries, who offered no objection to take 
upon themselves the responsible trust, if it 
met with the full concurrence of the other 
medical bodies. These gave a full and 
ready sauction to the measure, and the bill 
was forthwith prepared, in which it was 
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posed that a fellow of the College of 
Phveicians should preside at the examina- 


tion of candidates. That clause was, how- 
ever, afterwards withdrawn, at the sugges- 
tion of the College, and the bill, as it at 
present stands, passed into a law. Thus 
this bulwark of the general practitioners, 
which the Society of Apothecaries is now 
lawfully defending, was established and en- 
trusted to the Society by the unanimous 
voice of the profession, and confirmed by 
the sanction of the legislature itself. Now, 
as a general practitioner, I am naturally 
desir to maintain all the advantages) 
which accrue to me individually, by any 
law which protects the branch of the pro- 
fession to which I pertain ; at the same time 
I am equally solicitous, that, collectively, the 
interests of the whole body should be kept 
in view and secured. 

These questions then naturally occur to 
me.—Has any change of circumstances taken | 
place so to alter the condition of the pro- | 
fession, as that those evils which in 1814 
were the source of universal regret are not 
likely to exist now, or to require that check 
which the Act of Parliameut was intended 
to afford through the instrumentality of the 
Society of Apothecaries? Or bas that body, 
in the exercise of power so unanimously 
confided to it, been unmindful of the inte- 
rests of the public and the profession? In 
fine, bas it or has it not evinced a uniform 
regard to its duty as a public body? As far 
as 1 am a competent judge, the reply to 
these queries will be found in the facts, that 
the endeavours of the Society to extend and 
improve the system of education, has had 
the effect, in fifteen years, of progressively 
elevating this department of medicine, until 
it has assumed an entirely new character, 
and has obtained a more exalted station in 
society, since no unqualified person can gain 
admission into the profession, or practise 
its duties surreptitiously. 

With regard to the point in which Mr, 
Ryan is essumed by you to be injured, I 
cannot, though a member of the College of 
Surgeons, perceive any circumstance in his 
case to excite the slightest sympathy, Mr. 
Ryan was well acquainted with the law, at 
least be had the same opportunities which 
others possessed of being so, and he must 
have been well aware that no individual was 
authorised to practise as an apothecary with- 
out having undergone a fixed course of study, 
and obtained a certificate of competency, and 
a license to enter upon the active duties of 
his vocation; still, in defiance of the penalties 
attached to a disregard of the law, he bas 
cl to speculate on the chances of escape 
from them ; in thus subjecting himself to 
prosecution he can attach blame to ne one 
but himself, and the circumstance which 
some have urged in his favour, of his having 
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been many years in practice, amounts duly 
to this, that he has been so breaking 
the law without discovery with im- 
punity. 

Since the passing of the Apothecaries’ 
Act in 1815, above 5000 candidates are said 
to have received the diploma of the Court 
of Examiners; many of these in passing the 
ordeal have had to exercise great intellec- 
tual energy, to sustain much anxiety of 
mind, and to incur expenses, in some in- 
stances of a distressing t. And what 
protection has this jarge body of men ob- 
tained, if an individual avoiding all these 
drawbacks intrudes himself amongst them, 
and places himself with impunity on the 
same footing in society ? 

I am aware that the boundary between sur- 
gery and medicine is difficult to be defined. 
Still to a certain extent it has been clearly 
marked out; indeed sufficiently so to direct 
a judge and jury in their verdict; there- 
fore 1 will not offer any remarks on that 
point ; but it is evident, on a review of the 
motives which led to the empowering of the 
Society of Apothecaries, that the profes- 
sional education required by the College of 
Surgeons was inadequate to convey that 
portion of medical knowledge necessary to 
the successful practice of physic ; the 
College, as far as I am aware, possesses no 
power to control or restrain this department 
of practice ; consequently it can affurd no 
protection against that evil, which the Act 
of Parliament is essentially calculated to 
obviate. 

It has been stated on evidence before a 
committee of the House of Commons, that 
in 1828, the general practitioners were esti- 
mated at 10,000. When it is considered how 
vast the number of patients must necessarily 
be who are placed under their professional 
care, there cannot exist a doubt of the abso- 
lute urgency that an extended acquirement 
of knowledge on all subjects counected with 
the practice of physic should be insisted on 
by properly-delegated authorities, more par- 
ticularly as the diseases which eome under 
the cognizance of the physician or apothe- 
cary, predominate largely over those for 
which the assistance of the surgeon is re- 
quired. This factis proved, indisputably, bya 
comparison of the numbers practising medi- 
cine and surgery, for it will be found that 
whereas the general practitioners amount to 
10,000 and upwards, it will be a very diffi- 
cult matter to enumerate 200 surgeons in 
the kingdom, who, as pure surgeons in con- 
nexion with hospitals aud infirmaries, limit 
their practice to cases strictly surgical. 

A few words on the Society of Apothe- 
caries, and I will cease to trespass on your 





valuable pages. Judging from its public acts . 


I think I may, without fear of misstatement, 
venture to pronounce it as little tainted by 
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‘DR. WEATHERILL ON FEMALE MIDWIVES. 


venality as any public body well can be ; the 
emoluments which accrue to the individuals 
administering the Act, are well known to be 
totally inadequate to remuneration for 
the time and trouble employed in the execu- 
tion of the various necessary duties confided 
to them ; the members of the Court of Ex- 
aminers are.men who are always before the 
public as intelligent individuals in extensive 
practice, and they cannot for a moment be 
supposed to entertain feelings hostile to the 
College of Surgeons, since every individual 
member of the Court is a member either of 
the College of Surgeons of London or Edin- 
burgh, except one gentleman, and he either 
was, or is, apothecary to the King. 
In addressing these observations to yeu I 
am influenced enly by the feelings of inte- 
rest ] cherish for the welfare of @ large and 
important part of the community of which I 
am a member; and though a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries, ef about eight years 
standing, I am not a member of the corpora- 
tion, and have no personal interest, direct ot 
indirect, in their proceedings, save that flow- 
ing from the services they render to the 
members of my grade, and to, Sir, your 
obedient servant, . 
Aris, 
May 8, 1831, 





REMARKS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
FEMALE MIDWIVES, 


AND ON THE MODE OF EXECUTING THE 
DUTIES OF THE 


CORONERSHIP ar LIVERPOOL. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Srr,—Notwithstanding the mummery, the 
sickening and tinselled feelings of Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, and the more specious, but 
not less fallacious, reasonings of some others, 
I bave yet to learn that eociety ever reaped 
one single advantage, one substantial or 
practical advantage, by the employment of 
female accoucheurs, instead of the regulatly- 
educated gentlemen of the profession. If ex- 
perience and observation are to decide the 
matter of choice, there is not an honest 
medical man in the kingdom, whose oppor- 
tunities enable him to draw a comparison, 
who will not at once declare, that midwifery 
is left in improper and dangerous hands 
when under the direction of women. Who 
will not avow that their services can, in all 
cases, without inconvenience or loss, be dis 
pensed with, and that, if retained, the 





measure is a wanton and criminal sacrifice | P2ssa 


of life ? 
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recently published in Tue Lancer,® it is 
rather to screen, than to punish, the delin- 
quent. Medical men too, I am sorry to 
say it, sometimes look upon the miseries 
and destruction of life, when caused by the 
ignorance of midwives in the lying-in room, 
as though these things were unalterable, or 
inseparable, under auy condition, from the 
|common destiny that awaits and presides 
over human nature; or, confide in the 
belief that this evil will, sooner or later, 
work its own reformation,—that mankind 
will be convinced as they are seared by its 
blight, and then will assert the prero- 
gative of justifying their right to maintain, 
in all its bearings, the law of self-preserva- 
tion. After all, to put the most lenient 
construction upon the supineness of medi- 
cal men in thus omitting to protect their 
fellow-beings from the consequences of the 
ignorant, the negligent, the mischievous, 
and the cruel, operations of midwives, I am 
ashamed of their conduct, and utterly deny 
the truth ofthat philosophy which inculeates 
the rule of being able to do good by neutra- 
lising exertion, and under the cover of which 
they seek to shelter it. 

The coroner's court of Liverpool is an 
offspring of, and is maintained altogether 
by, the corporation of Liverpool. Every 
new mayor has the privilege of choosin 
two bailiffs, and these he dubs ‘‘ coroners ;” 
but in their absence any one of the aldermen 
can be coroner. It is a close court, but 
open, I suppose, by favour, for the public 
are admitted, and I never heard of any ob- 
jection to the rule. By profession the coro- 
ner is sometimes a merchant, now- and-then 
an attorney, and sometimes a tradesman ; 
but never within the memory of man, with 
the exception | believe of one instance, was 
he of the profession of medicine. With your- 
self, | am one of those who think that no 
man, unless he understands the science of 
medicine, and more especially that part of 
it which belongs to anatomy and chemistry, 
ean be a fit person for the office of coroner. 
This office, one of the most ancient and im- 
portant in the kingdom, is therefore, in 
Liverpool as in many other places, inade- 
quately filled. But there ure several me- 
morable particulars, abuses I might call 
them, now in full bloom here, and at present 
connected with the constitution and economy 
of this court, which, at least, deserve fur- 
ther inquiry, if not unqualified censure and 
reprobation, and with which I probably may 
find another occasion before long to make 
you and the public better acquainted. Fn 
mt, a word concerning the common 





The duty of coroners is especially well- 
suited to check the evil of bad midwifery; 
but we seldom hear of their interference in 


jury of the coroner’s court of Liverpool. 


Of all juries in the world this jury, in 
appearance and in truth, beggars descrip- 


need their verdict upon this 





* Have the jury 


that way ; and if we do, as in the case very | case >—(The verdict has not been sent us.—Eb. L.) 
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tion. It consists of a strange anomaly of 
individuals. It seems always to be em- 
pannelled from the half-deaf, the half-blind, | 
the half-winded, the halt aud the lame clubs 
of Liverpool ; the very scum and scourings 
of superannuation, billeted upon society 
from the shops of Neptune, Mars, Bacchus, 
Crispin, and Slop. Now the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury, in many cases, may be of 
very little consequence to the community at 
large, and might be as weil and truly given 
by aset of old women as by the greatest 
iiieebeee of the age; but in other cases 
the subject becomes quite another thing, and 
their verdict, I need not say, is of the high- 
est importance, being iutimately associated 
with the dearest interests of every member 
of society. 

A jury culled from the dregs of mankind 
is undoubtedly a very improper oue ; the 
minds, the understandings, the very habits 
and honesty of such men, are at once objects 
of suspicion. Swayed and overawed by the 
charge, nay, by the manner and nod, of a 
judge, they are easily thrown off their guard, 
become enslaved, time-serving, almost iu 
spite of themselves, and servilely yield to 
his wishes and opinions as dictated by fear 
and feelings of courtesy. 

Can the conduct of midwives, supposing 
it of such a nature as to occasion, through 
ignorance of their avocation, the death of 
human beings, be legally arraigaed by the 
jury of a coroner? 1 am of opinion they 
can, Medical men are amenable to the 
laws for negligence or want of skill, so that 
the party complaining be able to prove da- 
mages, Yet the coroners of Liverpool do 
refuse, and have invariably, | understand, 
refused, to notice the delinquencies of mid- 
wives io the lying-in room, upon the plea 
of having no legal authority to notice them, 
On the 13th ultimo, a case in point occur- 
red under my own observation in the per- 
son of Ann Carson, 15, Gildart’s Gardens, 
Liverpool. This woman died in childbed 
through the neglect and ignorance of a mid- 
wife ; and although I informed the 
in a private interview with him, I could 
prove by evidence that the woman had suf- 
fered death from unskilful treatment, and 
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mend the coroner to discharge them,* ob- 
serving at the same time, that the midwife 
well deserved a severe reprimand, for (mark 
this, reader) had a medical man been called, 
as he believed, in the first instance, very 
robably the life of the deceased might have 
en preserved! Comment upon this is 
quite unnecessary. 

Again, to convince you, if further proof 
be wanting, that I do not complain of our 
coroners without sufficient cause, the fol- 
lowing case of death, condensed from my 
notes made at the time, happened early in 
the month of Jan last :—Mary Spencer, 
4, Meadow Street, Liverpool, delivered 
herself of a male child upwards of an hour 
before any-body became acquainted with 
her situation, The child, bora alive appa- 
rently, was found dead, and the mother 
nearly so from bemorrhage. Assistance 
was immediately sought for at the Liver- 
pool North Dispensary, but refused on the 
grounds of informality. The applicant more 
urgently pressing her claim, and very pro- 
perly so, on hearing the nature of the re- 
fusal, was told, by one of the ‘* young doc- 
tors,” in an insolent manner, “ she had 
received her answer, and that patients could 
only be visited in. their regular turns,” 
Several medical men were afterwards ap- 
plied to, but from some cause or other none 
attended, the patient being an indigent wo- 
man, living in a cellar, 1 saw her at half- 

three o'clock p.m.; (this was seven 
sours after an application had been made at 
the Dispensary, without attendance) ; the 
patient was then in articulo mortis, and in 
a few mioutes the vital spark was extin- 
guished forever. The was one sheet 
of blood, and uuder it was a large quantity 
on the floor, It was quite plain the poor 
creature had bled to death; the child had 
died, nokody knew how. The coroner (an 
attorney) reconciled the matter with the 
duty of bis office in the ordinary way. He 
could not take cognizance of death in child- 
bed from such causes; no party could be 


,|culpably identified in the transaction, and 


therefore an inquest could not be maintaio- 
ed. Something was suid also about biing- 
ing odium upon the Dispensary ' 





that the hushaud and friends of the deceased 
wished an inquest, yet the case, to my great 
surprise and disappointment, was quashed, 
because, on inspection, the womb presented 
no particular marks of violence! ‘the coro- 
ner (a merchant) was, perhaps, in this in- 
stance, rather led by the opinion of a medi- 
cal gentleman, than from any-thiog he knew 
of his owa knowledge concerning the law 
of his office. This medical gentleman (Mr. 
Whitley, a respectable surgeon of Liver- 
pool) thought, that as the examination of 
the uterus proved vothing, in his opinion, 





to criminate the parties, he should recom- 








* The midwife having failed to extract the pla- 
centa, a doctor at her — So in. is 
** doctor,” who styles himself‘ man-midwife,” 
whom on inquiry | find to be a most iliterate man, 

practising the obstetric art with little else to re- 
commend him save his presumption and ignorance, 
had no sooner entered the room of the patient, than 
he forthwith, succinctus {udo, introduced his hand 
into the uterus, and to work he went pell-mell. The 
woman’s st th, from previous exertion, had long 
been quite exhausted, and at this time the power 
of._ speech and all voluntary motion had left ber; 
and oth there had been ‘no fi 
then, yet this terrible ** doctor,” in the very 
of all this, had the audacity to displace the placenta, 
anl that too by piecemeal! ! 
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This case was. brought before the sub- 
committee of the Dispensary, and I attend- 
ed with Witness to prove the fact. After 
some deliberation and expressions of regret 
that such a melancholy case should have 
happened, this body concluded (endeavour- 
ing to wipe away the stain upon the charity), 
that as it belonged to midwifery, this pro- 
cess not coming under the definition of acci- 
dent, it was not provided for by the by- 
laws of the institution! That the «‘ Ladies’ 
Charity” attended to such calls! Such 
was the language of the guardians of a public 
medical charity. Oh! those by-laws—those 
villanous by-laws : and yet bow convenient ! 

1 am Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant and aaoliiee, 
J. Wearnenitt, M.D. 





THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, May 14, 1831. 


—_—__——— 


Wuen the proposal for founding the Uni- 
versity of London was first advertised, we 
joined the liberal portion of the English 
public in hailing the announcement with 
feelings of proud national exultation. The 
design was instantly fixed upon the mind as 
one of a most brilliant and comprehensive 
description. Strong intelligence was not 
its only prominent feature, and in investi- 
gating the long train of noble and generous 
causes of which it was the high-minded 
offspring, the impartial and honourable 
critic awarded not less respect, not less 
veneration, to those projectors who had ex- 
hibited that rare extent of moral courage 
which emboldened them to attack bigotry 
in her strongest den, than of admiration for 
those efforts which were benevolently in- 
tended to dispel from the human under- 
standing, numberless unsightly clouds of 
darkness. So strong were our predilections 
in favour of the proposed institution, that 
we expected to find in the London Univer- 
sity a temple wherein the sun of genius 
would shine in undiminished and undis- 
turbed splendour throughout many succeed- 
ing ages, and that the light and warmth thus 
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| conerstod witbin its walls would commu- 
nicate their benign and invigorating influ- 
ence to the remotest parts of the habitable 
globe. The events of two or three years 
have shown that our anticipations arose 
rather from what we desired might happen, 
than from what might rationally be expect- 
ed. The difficulties of such an undertaking 
were not duly estimated, and the blighting 
force of prejudice was, perchance, entirely 
forgotten, Are we then altogether disap- 
pointed in the results up to the present 
time? Decidedly not. On the contrary, 
great are the advantages which have been 
already presented to the public by this in- 
fant establishment, and there are to be seen 
in the machinery of the institution, the 
movements of those great elementary prin- 
ciples, which, if properly directed, must 
soon realise the most florid conceptions of 
the first enthusiastic supporters of this new 

t of h 


lighted beyond expression to see such an 





an improvement. De- 


institution rise up in the very centre of the 
dense and half-educated population of this 
metropolis, we have observed its proceed- 
ings with the feverish and expectant eyes of 
over-zealous friends. ‘The University of 
London, if disfigured by a few blemishes, 
possesses many fascinating charms; and, 
strongly persuaded that she will one day 
prove the parent of unmixed benefit to so- 
ciety, we have rejoiced at her successes, 
If, there- 
fore, we have preserved an unbroken silence 
respecting certain events which have trans- 


and mourned over her failures. 


pired during the present session, it was not 
because the circumstances fell not within 
the range of our information, it was not be- 
cause our anxiety for the interests of the 
institution had suffered abatement, but be- 
cause we hoped and expected that a few erro- 
neous steps, almost unavoidab!e perhaps in 
an infant institution, would be retraced, or 
altogether obviated, by the Council, when 
their minds should have been improved and 
strengthened by the instructive lessons of 
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experience. Besides, we not only desired 
to refrain from prejudging the questions at 
issue, but we were anxious that the public 
should not consider that a fountain was in a 
state of violent agitation, when we knew 
that with very few exceptions, the streams 
of knowledge were flowing from it in unin- 
terrupted currents to the various classes of 
inquiring students. Evils, however, have 
existed in some of the departments of the 
University, and it must be confessed of no 
smal] magnitude ; nor can we avoid express- 
ing our surprise that the proprietors, whose 
property has been considerably endangered 
by injudicious elections, have not taken the 
trouble to investigate the sources of error ; 
neither can we. understand why the Coun- 
cil did not promptly devise remedies for the 
removal of grievances, when they might 
have been so easily found and so effectively 
applied. Two or three of the Chairs are now 
vacant, and it is generally understood that 
some decisive measures of improvement are 
to be adopted before the recess. It is our 
duty to tell the Council that not a moment 
is to be lost, for the students should be in- 
formed, before they disperse to their seve- 
ral homes in the different parts of the king- 
dom, what provisions are to be made for 
their instruction during the ensuing season. 
The intelligence thus diffused, will most 
materially affect the number of entries to 
the classes in October next. The pupils 
should be enabled to state, on their return 
to their friends, that the arrangements for 
the next year have been completed, and to 
point with pride and satisfaction to a list of 
competent and honourable professors. The 
eyes of the public are anxiously directed 
towards this institution, and strong afe the 
hopes and expectations with regard to the 
intended appointments. A single glance 
will enable the members of the medical 
profession, from whom the community will 
derive their opinions on this subject, to de- 
termine whether the elections of the pro- 
fessors of anatomy and medicine were con- 
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ducted under the influence of these motives 
which should alone regulate the Council in 
appointing men to such high and responsi- 
ble trusts, It cannot be denied, that the 
institution has already greatly suffered from 
injudicious appointments ; and another error 
of a similar kind committed at this moment 
would be fatal to its prosperity. The suc- 
cess of such an establishment can arise from 
no other cause than a large attendance 
of students; but can it be expected that 
young gentlemen, whose future bread must 
depend upon the knowledge they acquire 
whilst engaged in their studies in London, 
will apply for instruction to an institution, 
some of the professors of which, if known at 
all, would be only notorious for their incom- 
petency? The Chair of Medicine has been 
lately vacated by Dr. Conotzy, whose ab- 
sence, we believe, will prove no loss to the 
University. On the contrary, if his place 
be supplied by Dr. Extsotson of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, which, we believe is 
not improbable, the University will gain 3 
vast accession of strength and importance. 
There are few such physicians as Dr, E1- 
Liorson ; and by accepting the appointment 
to the Chair of Medicine in the University 
London, he would confer a benefit upon bis 
country. Dr. Exriorson is indefatigable in 
his professional researches; he is a scien- 
tific, affable, and humane hospital physician, 
and asa lecturer on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, he is not surpassed 
by avy physician in the metropolis. 

The hiatus in the anatomical department 
of the University, occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Bewnerr, is one of deplorable ex- 
tent. ‘Fhere are, we hear, several candi- 
dates for the vacant Chair. As the science 
of anatomy is the ground-work of all medi- 
cal knowledge, the pupils naturally look 
towards this department ef the medical 
school as the most important of its,arrange- 
ments. If you fail to secure their confi- 
dence here, every-thing is doubt and inse- 
curity ; the pupil feels himself on an un- 
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sound basis, and proceeds in his labours 
with constant fear and trembling. Hence, 
in adverting to the candidates for this pro- 
fessorship, we caution the Council agaiust 
the intrigues, the sycophantic knavery, of 
impostors. . We tell the Council that it is 
their bounden duty to the public and to the 
student, to examine into the professional as 
well as into the moral claims of the candi- 
dates, and to exercise in this respect a 
greater degree of circumspection than has 
been observed by the “ Useful Knowledge 
Committee,” a body which, from the names 
of one or two of its members, appears not to 
have practised any discriminating scrutiny 
into the scientific attainments, or moral pre- 
tensions, of its candidates, 

If the Council feel that they are not com- 
petent to decide upon the merits of the 
respective claimants, let them refer for 
advice to their Proressors, or to a disin- 
terested committee of medical practitioners ; 
this would protect them from the workings 
of intrigue; and would neutralize the secret 
influence which a certain member of the 
Council, on more occasions than one, is said 
to have exercised over the minds of his un- 
suspecting colleagues. The anatomical 
chair of the University should not only be 
occupied by a brilliant and classical speaker, 
but by one who is profoundly learned in the 
department of science which he is appointed 
to teach. Again, he should be a man of un- 
sullied reputation in all the private and 
social relations of life. Parents judiciously 
interdict their children from seeking to 
acquire knowledge at a tainted or even at a 
suspected source ; hence we are exceediug'y 
anxious, and we stand not alone in this 
respect,’ that the Council, in choosing a 
professor to fill the office of the late excellent 
and bighly-gifted Mr. Bennerr, may not be 
80’ beguited and deceived by treachery and 
flattery as'to fall-into the double error of 
electing at one and the same time, and in 
one and the same person, a bad anatomist, 
and 9 still worse man. 
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We have readily inserted the letter of 
Aris, which will be found at page 205 of 
our present Number, but our correspondent, 
although generally correct in his premises, 
will find before this discussion is closed, that 
he is decidedly in error in many of his con- 
clusions. It is acknowledged by all parties 
that the Act of 1815 was passed to protect 
the public from the fatal consequences aris- 
ing from the employment of incompetent 
medical practitioners. Was it proved on 
the trial that Mr. Ryan was an incompetent 
practitioner? On the contrary, was it not 
established beyond dispute that he had been 
| singularly successful in practice? Again, 
has the Society of Apothecaries even at- 
tempted to show that it was the intention of 
the legislature to prevent members of the 
College of Surgeons from exercising their 
profession as general practitioners? Was 
it the intention of the Legislature in pass- 
ing the Bill to prevent the graduates of the 
Irish and Scotch Universities from dispens- 
ing their own prescriptions? Further, does 
not the conduct of the Society, in its prose- 
cution of Mr. Ryan, assume a most dis- 
agreeable and revolting character, when it is 
remembered that, agreeably with the evi- 
dence of their own medical witnesses, the 
patients put into the box to prove that Mr. 
Ryan attended them for the cure of medical 
diseases, testilied in every case, except one, 
that he had attended them for the cure of 
those affections denominated *surgical?” The 
Society threw their witnesses into the box 
as they would so many dice, without any 
apparent attention to order, arrangement, or 
propriety of selection, well knowing that 
after each throw, they might readily exclaim 
to Mr, Ryan, “ We win ; you lose.” 





DR, RAMADGE. 

A Special General Meeting of the Lon. 
don Medical Society will take place on Mon- 
day next, the 16th instant, at half past seven 
in. the evening, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration, a recommendation from 
the Council to erase from the list of the 
Fellows, the name of Dr. KRamadge. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


SECOND PUBLIC MEETING 
oP THE 
SUPPORTERS OF THIS INSTITUTION, 


At the Crown and Anchor, Strand, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1831, 


Samus Proctor, Esq., ia the Chair, 


Tus important and interesting meet- 
ing of the members of the medical profes- 
sion, and triends of the New College of 
Medicine, was held in accordance with the 
arrangements which were made at the meet- 
ing of the 16th of March, for receiving the 
report of the Committee then appointed to 
prepare such regulations for the establish- 
ment and government of the College, as 
should be in strict accordance with its spirit 
and object. The Committee had invited Mr. 
Hume (now a second time elected as the 
representative of the county in Parliament) 
again to take the Chair, and bad obtained 
that gentleman’s ready consent, his accep- 
tance of the office being made subject to 
the result of a prior engagement, as ex- 
plained in our last Number. 

After a reasonable period of time had 
elapsed in expectation of Mr. Hume's arri- 
val, it was proposed that Samust Proctor, 
Esq,, surgeon, should take the chair in trust 
for Mr. Home, or permanently, in case of 
the latter gentleman’s absence throughout 
the evening. The motion having heen car- 
ried unanimously, and the office accepted, 

The Cuarnman d the busi of 
the meeting, trusting that the unexpected 
call upon him, as he had not previously 
been connected with the institution, would 
prove a aufficient apology for any imperfec- 
tions which might occur in the provisional 
execution of the duties of the office. 

Mr. C, Warzer then came forward and 
said,—It will be recollected, Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, that at the last meeting five 
gentlemen were nomipated to form a Com- 
mittee, with power to add to their numher, 
for the purpose of drawing up certain rules 
and regulations for the establishment of the 
New London College of Mediciné. The 
resolution which I have to move is, 

“ That the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the general meeting of English 
medical practitioners, held at the Crown 
and Anchor, Strand, on Wednesday, March 
16, Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 
be now read.” 

You will thus, Gentlemen, be enabled to 
judge of what has been done, and I trust 








you will find that the Committee have acted, 
at any rate have attempted to act, in strict 
accordance with the spirit which regulated 
the proceedings of the last Meeting. They 
have endeavoured to render the regulations 
in every respect unexceptionable. You 
will observe, that by them no members of 
the profession are prevented from joining the 
new institution; that none are excluded 
from participitating in its highest honours ; 
thus affording a wide contrast to all our pre- 
sent Colieges, especially to that which is 
situated in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the 
members of which are excluded from all 
privileges, but that of first of all paying the 
entrance fee of twenty-one pounds, and 
afterwards being turned out of their own 
theatre by a police constable, whenever the 
twenty-one receivers of the fees think that 
the members are going to interfere with 
them. (Loud Cheers.) I have only to add, 
that the Committee will be happy to hear 
any observations that may be offered relative 
to the details of the report; and if it is 
thought that they may improved, any 
suggestions to that effect will, I am sure, be 
received with very great pleasure. Before 
I sit down, permit me to add, that if any- 
thing were wanting to stimulate us in the 
cause in which we have embarked, it is the 
report which you have probably seen in the 
papers of to-day (hear, hear, hear), that a 
criminal information is attempted to be filed 
against certain members of the London 
College of Surgeons, for speaking their own 
sentiments in their own institution. (Afuch 
cheering.) If this be the law, it is high 
time that we had a new college, in which 
we may meet whenever we please, aud not 


just for whatever purposes, and wherever, 


the self-elected twenty-one members of the 
Council choose. (Hear, hear. hear. 

Mr. G. D. Dermott seconded the reso- 
lution, He considered it an important duty 
to come forward at this crisis in the cause 
of any sort of reform, and moré particularly 
in the reform of a profession which wis dis- 
tinguished by every kind of abuse, and 
organised on the worst possible principles. 
(Hear, hear.) He came forward on the 
present occasion to support the general 
principle of reform in the medical profession 
upon the same ground as he had a | done 
in the Royal College of Surgeons—when he 
certainly said little and did little (laughter). 
He came forward thep, apd, now, ¢x- 
actly upon one and the same principle; he 
helieved it to be right. to vandicaje to the 
utmost the rights of his medical, brethren. 
( Cheers.) I hold in my hand (continued 
Mr. Dermott) @ paper which was, given to 
me a short time ago, indicating that there 
are legal proceedings instituted against cer- 
tain persons in the medical profession, in 
consequence of their having asserted the 
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rights of their medical brethren of the navy 
a short time since in the Koyal College of 
Su s. Why, I would ask, if the Royel 
College of Surgeons was not a place to 
assert those rights, where is the place in 
which they could be advocated? (Much 
cheering.) I would ask if bis most gra- 
cious Majesty—-and a better King Eugland 
has not had fora long time (Hear, hear, 
hear)—could take cognizance of the address 
which the surgeons presented on behalf of 
their naval medicel brethren, why should not 
the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
condescend to do so? (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Yet the principle upon which they refused 
to act, is a part of that system which is 
said ‘* to work well!” (Cheers.) Gentle- 
men, in the earnest hope that the time will 
speedily arrive; when the system that 
‘* works well” will work a great deal bet- 
ter, I beg leave to second the resolution. 
Carried unanimously. 


Dr. O’Suaucunessy then rose to read 
the report, and said—The duty that devolves 
on me is extremely simple. It embraces, 
in the first place, a detail of the steps which 
have been taken by the committee which 
you appointed at the last meeting, and in 
the next place, the reading of the report 
which has been prepared, With regard, 
Sir, to the former, I have to state that the 
first step was to add to the number of the 
committee originally appointed, seven other 
gentlemen, making in the whole twelve. 
(The names of the Committee were given in 
our last.) Before the Committee was com- 
pleted as it now stands, two gentlemen were 
elected whom I should now mention—Dr. 
James Johnson, and the ever-to-be-lamented 
professor of anatemy at the London Univer- 
sity—Mr. Bennett—who are not now upon 
the Committee, I beg to read to you the 
letters I have received from these gentle- 
men, ‘The following is the answer which 1 
received from Dr. Johnson, in reply to my 
letter informing him of his election :— 


*« Suffolk Place, Pall Mall, 
“ April 5, 1831. 

“ Stxn,—T that you will express my 
best thanks to the Committee of the London 
College of Medicine, for the honour which 
they liave done me ‘n electing me one of the 
Committee’ ‘and to assure them that al- 
thoogtty for reusons which need not be ex- 
plained;"f ave determined to decline all 
personal ititerference in medical politics, } 
shall nevertheless do my best, in a literary 
point df view, to promote the cause of medi- 
cal refotm—a course which I have always 
pursuéd, thoagh with little effect. 

. '\ 46 Dam) Sir, with great respect, 


In reading to you the letter of Professor 
Bennett, I shall intrude upon you only one 
observation, and that is, that wherever 
anatomy is known, and wherever medical sci- 
ence is cultivated, the labours of Mr. Ben- 
nett must be appreciated, His memory 
must be held in reverence by every stu- 
dent of anatomy in the world:— 


“ Alfred Place, Bedford Square, 
“ April 14, 1831. 

“‘ Sin,—TI have just received your letter, 
intimatiog the honour conferred upon me, 
of my being appointed a member of the 
London College of Medicine, I have been 
confined to my bed during the last week by 
severe illness, and am still suffering from it ; 
I therefore find it impossible to join your 

roceedings; and asit is my intention to 
eave town immediately on my convales- 
cence, I cannot anticipate being able to do 
so at any reasonable period. You will, 
thorefore, take the trouble of erasing my 
name from the list of the Committee of the 
London College of Medicine. In declining 
the compliment conferred upon me, I assure 
you most sincerely, that I am as warm an 
advocate as ever for the correction of the 
gross abuses which disgrace the public 
medical bodies of this country. II! health, 
and the consequent inability to take part in 
public proceedings, alone prevent my join- 
ing you, I am, Sir, yours truly, 

“ J. R. Bennett. 

“« W. B, O'Shaughnessy, Esq., M.D.” 


[have now only to read to you the report 
which the Committee have prepared, rela- 
tive to the permanent establishment and 
future government of the new College. 
(The report will be found at page 178 of 
our last Number.) In putting this report 
into your hands, | have but one observation 
to make. I ama graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh. Circumstances induced me 
to remove from that capital to London, and 
the moment I arrive here, I find myself to- 
tally unable to practise my profession. I 
attempt to practise as a physician; | am 
met by the sneers and reflections of my 
fellow practitioners, that ‘‘ 1 am not a li- 
ceutiate of the London College.” I am not 
a surgeon, therefore I do not practise in 
that ipastibent of the profession. If [ at- 
tempt to practise as an apothecary, I have 
the melancholy example of my friend Mr. 
Ryan before my eyes. —(Loud cheers.) 
Under these circumstances, Sir, and when 
[ see the hordes of unlicensed quacks 
that are allowed to stalk abroad and offer 
up their hecatombs every day, young as I 
may be, and inexperienced as I may be, I 





i ‘Yours traly, 
“ James JOHNSON. 
“W.B. O'Shaughnessy, Esq.” 


der myself imperatively called on to 
come before the public and advocate as 
warmly as is in my power, the cause of 


medical reform. (Great cheering.) 
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Dr. Evrs, I rise, Sir, to move the second 
resolution, which has been pat into my 
hand. 

“ That this meeting, cordially coneur- 
ring in the recommendations contained in 
the report, do resolve that it be received 
and adopted.” 

I am particularly desirous that we should 
come to a solid and firm determination upon 
the propriety of receiving this Report, for 
I believe that we shall find that we have 
many enemies to contend with in carrying it 
into execution. We do not, therefore, want 
men to come forward under feelings of fever- 
ish excitement, but with a full understand- 
ing of what they advocate. (Hear, hear.) 
In order, then, to ehable this Meeting to 
come to such a determination, I shall en- 
deavour to establish two propositions, which 
if I can succeed in fully substantiating 
them, will, I trust, afford the strongest in- 
ducements to every oné to exert himself, 
and use his influence with others, to come 
forward heart and hand in this great under- 
taking. The propositions are,—First, that 
the present medical institutions of the 
country are not suited to the advanced state 
of medical science ; and, Secondly, that no 
modification of them can ever adapt them to 
that state and to the wants of society. Let 
us first examine thé constitution of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, with which I am more 
intimately connected. I do not wish to 
spéak of this institution as composed of in- 
dividuals, but of the system under which it 
is regulated. Well, then, who established 
this College? King Henry the Eighth. 
Every one knows the history of that mo- 
narch, and will any of as presume to say 
that he was omniscient enough to legislate 
for the medical profession as it exists in 
1851? We see that our own excellent king 
has thought proper to send back the mem- 
bers of Parliament to their constituents, 
because they would not progress with the 


hear, hear.) If a man be the most conscien- 
tious dissenter that ever lived, be cannot be 
received within the walls of the College in 
Pall Mall, unless he affirm his entire belief 
in the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
ae that is to say, he must take an 

to that effect the moment he matricu- 
lates at either of the Universities, and with- 
out which he cannot be admitted a member 
of the College of Physicians: (Hear, hear.) 
Suppose a person obtaitis a degree at Edin- 
burgh, and comes to Londow to practise ; 
he may possess genius of the brightest 
order—he may have talents equal to those 
of the late Dr, Armstrong, yet the instant 
he arrives within the seventh mile-stone of 
the metropolis, he is met by am outery that 
he is not a fellow of the London College of 
Physicians, and that he must advance no 
farther, He may, indeed, by ing five 
pounds a month, asf believe Dr. Armstrong 
did for a considerable time (and the treat- 
ment he experienced in my opinion ip no 
small degree hastened his death), practise 
his profession, or he may undergo an ex- 
amination before the College at au expense 
of a fee of about 60/., with the chance of 
rejection, if it so please them ; but until he 
submit to one of these two things, he may 
starve within the circuit of seven miles of 
London. Now, Gentlemen, what are we 
to say to these things! How deeply cal- 
culated are they to excite our indignation ! 
I have no doubt that whenever the subject 
is brought fully before a reformed Pariia- 
ment, there will be a universal exclamation 
of astonishment at such a perversion of jus- 
tice. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, one might at 
any rate suppose that the College would 
adapt their institution to the times in which 
they live, instead of maintaining the old 
constitution. Bat the very contrary is the 
fact; and I take my authority from a book 
which I have before me, entitled “ The 
Royal College of Physicians established by 


advanced state of society; and is it likely,; Law.” The College has actually become 


that when all other things change, that me- 
dical science can be the same now that it 
was in Henry the Eighth’s time? The Col- 
lege of Physicians might bave done very 
well for that tinre, but surely that king bad 
not so comprehensive a mind as to be able 
to make laws suitable to the condition of the 
roar as it might be 300 years after 

is death. But, Sir, even in its origin 
there dre the grossest abuses in the College 
of Physicians. Is it not almost beyond the 
bounds of credibility, that no man can be- 
come @ Fellow of it, unless he swears that 
he believes in the 39 articles of the esta- 
blished church? Is it not abominable, when 
we find that we have got rid of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the Roman Catholic 
Restriction Act; that such a mondtrous 
enactment as this should exist? ( Héar, 





more contracted in its system than it even 
was in Hefiry the Kighth’s time. At first 
consisting of a President and Fellows, it 
was afterwards composed of a President, 
Féllows, and Commonalty , and thew they 
passed a law, that no one should becomie a 
Fellow, uvless he was educated at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, and swore to a belief in 
the thirty-nine articles of the chdrch, No 
man then ¢an say, that the present state of 
that institution is in adcordance ‘With the 
progress which medical science Hag’ made. 
‘This brings mé to my second péint,” "Tiere 
are many who suppose, and I myself was of 
that opinion once, that it would be batter 
to réform the old institutions than to attempt 
to establish a new one; but I have come to 
the. conviction, that’ it is impossible to 
modify the old institutionsys6 ‘ato render 
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them fit for the present state of society ; 
and my first ground for arriving at this con- 
clusion is, that all our medical colleges are 
decidedly opposed one to the other. The 
physicians say that no one has a right to 


but we most sacrifice our feelings to the 
public good. (Hear, hear.) Suppose we 
were to bring the subject of medical reform 
before a reformed Parliament, and it was 
referred to a Committee of the house; and 





prescribe. but themselves ; the say 
no one has a right to take off a limb but 
themselves,; and the apothecaries say, they 
havea right to every-thing. ( Laughter.) 
In order to show you what.the law affecting 
the College of Physicians is, I will read to 
you the opinions of a Lord Chief Justice. 
He saya— 

1, Theré is no sufficient license without 
the College séal.—2. No surgeon, as a sur- 
geon, may sic; no, not for any 
disease, though it be the great pox —3. The 
authority of the College is strong , and suffi- 
cient to commit to prison.—4. The censure 
of the College rising from lesser mutets to 

3 is equal and reasonable —5. It is 
fit to set to physician's bills the day of the 
month and the patient's name.—6. The 
Lord Chief Justice cannot bail or deliver 
the prisoner of the College, but is obliged 
by law to deliver him up to College censure. 
—?. A freeman of London may be law- 
fully imprisoned by the College.—é. No 
man, though never so learned a physician 
or doctor, may practise in London, or within 
seven miles, without the College licence. 


ppose amongst the witnesses Mr. Brodie 
was to be called; I am certain T gentle- 
man would say, that he would have to 
give uphalf his practice if he gave up medi- 
cal practice. The whole profession is, in 
fact, at variance ; and as you cannot patch 
up @ rotten building with safety, you must 
remove the foundation entirely, and build a 
new structure. It is on this ground that I 
would advocate the erection of the London 
College of Medicine. In order, however, 
to succeed in our plans, the greatest energy 
must be used. Many of my own friends, for 
instance, say, ‘‘ How foolish you are to 
give up your time and attention in this 
| way; why not go and pass the London 
j College of Physicians.” ‘hat is not the 
consideration. With me the question is,— 
| Is this instiwution likely to be a public good 
ornot? In my opinion it must effect great 
public good, therefore will I advocate it 
even to my own injury in a public and in a 
pecuniary point of view. (Loud cheering.) 
|1 beg to say, that the recommendations in 
| the Report of the Committee are not final ; 
they are only recommendations, and not 





* |inflexible rules ; we do not, therefore, at- 
and for Boy excellent decisions, the Presi- | tempt to preclude geatlemen from making 


dent of the College of Physicians and the | 


Fellows sent a letter of thanks to that Lord | may 


any observations whatever on them; but [ 
observe, that as the sub-committee 


Chief Justice.* ( Hear, hear, andlaughter.) have devoted much time aud a great deal 
I have given them, Sir, verbstim, from Dr. | of attention to them, it is to be hoped that 
Goodall’s works,—a book which was author- | they wilf not be objected to without solid 
ised to be published by the College them- a. l would say to you what Casar said 
selves. Such, then, ig the position of our me-|on a memorable occasion to his soldiers, 
dical institutions, that the most acute and |‘* We have crossed the Rubicon.” The two 
intelligent member of either of them cannot | occasions certainly are very different. He 
define what are its limits; and while, on the | did it to destroy the liberties of bis country ; 
one hand, they throw every impediment in | we ¢ross the Kubicon to restore the liber- 
the way. of learning and science, any person, | ties of our profession. (Cheers.) 1 would 





on the other hand, without being a member 
of one or the other, may simply, by calling 
himself-a chemist and druggist, dispense 
any quantity of medicine he chooses; and a} 
man, who can sbow that he has got a toler- 
able ion, May practise as a surgeon, 
as was, deeided in the case of Mr. Van 
Butchell, This, I say, is a disgrace to the 
medigal profession, (Chcers.) Gentlemen, 
we-are ROW determined to get rid of all these 
anomalies.. ‘’ Doctors ”’ may perhaps feel,— 
and J myself having been educated at a 
University, might, be supposed wo feel,—a 
litle jealousy at the eq tion of titles; 
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These Acvisions were given in the case of 
Jenkins. bad been imprisoned by 


. 
and Kead, who. 

he Sellers Physici ns, and who were, on the 

ocea Jodie! tro ht by a writ of Habeas 

Corpus be od ohti Popham, the then Lord 
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merely add, that we have a most glorious 
standard to surround, and a glorious atmo- 
sphere to raise it in—the standard of Free- 
dom, erected in the aumosphere of Liberality 
(hear, heavy); and though there is a baaner 
reared aud opposed to us— a banner, beneath 
which it may be lucrative to the friends of 
corruption to fight, yet if we are steady 
and united, we must be the victors; and it 
is on our firm and persevering exertions 
that the magna charter of our profession is 
intimately dependent. (Continued cheers.) 
Mr. G. Wacker. It is with considerable 
diffidence I address you, Gentlemen, after 
the luminous speech just made to you by 
my friend Dr. Epps. He has exposed to 
you many of the errors which have crept 
into, the profession, particularly into the 
College of Physicians; and you are well 
aware of the embarrassments occasioned by 
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those errors. I myself am in the habit of 
daily meeting with my medical brethren, 
Fellows of the College of Physicians, who, 
when speaking of the College of Surgeons, 
constantly say to me ‘This is wrong,” or 
*« That is wrong,” but who, themselves, are 
the very last men who have courage enough 
to come forward to advocate the cause in 
_— which they approve in their hearts, 
t rather oppose it. When I. meet them 
shake me cordially enough by the 
hand, though they are at the very same mo- 
ment opposing the cause which I am now 
endeavouring to support. Jt was only 
yesterday that I met a member of the 
Council of the College of Surgeons, who 
shook me warmly by the hand, although at 
that very moment the Council were com- 
mencing criminal proceedings against my- 
self and others oft the medical profession. 


( Cries of Shame, shame.) I am aware that | adopt 


we are all human, and when interest presses 
very hard, we are apt to lean, little by 
little, towards that which is perhaps not 
quite honourable, and particularly so when 
united in a body, ‘Take those men in their 
private characters, and there are many of 
them whom | highly respect, and with whom 
I feel happy in associating; but take 
them as a public body, and I believe they 
are corrupt to the very heart’s core. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 1 am situated in the midst of 
them at the west end of the town, and I be- 
lieve they have no personal disrespect to- 
wards me ; but they have a disrespect to- 
wards us as a liberal body, as a body which 
wants them toset forth, and proceed upon, 
liberal principles. (Cheers.) They will not, 
however, change their own selfish course ; 
and it is for you, therefore, to compel them 
to do so. During the last few years you 
have gained very much. But now is the 
time at which you must put your shoulders 
to the wheel. (Hear, hear, hear.) You 
must literally pull down the whole fabric, 
and rebuild it afresh. You have now the 
best opportunity for doing so, We have 
on our side a most liberal Monarch, and are 
likely to have the countenance of a most 
liberal Government. (Loud cheers.) This 
then is the time to strike, and to expose the 
abuses of all these corporate bodies. I beg 
leave, Sir, to second the last resolution. 
( Cheers.) 

Dr. Joun Beaumont inquired if it was 
to be understood that the sense of the meet- 
ing was to be taken upon the resolutions 
contained in the report. 


Dr. Errs replied, that they were only, in 
int of fact, recommendations from the 
Committes, and that every gentleman en- 
rolling himself es a candidate for the Fel- 
lowship of the College, would bave an op- 
portunity of expressing bis sentiments at 





the next convocation, whether they should 
or should not be passed into laws. 

‘The Cuatamay said, it appeared to him 
that it would be very bad courtesy to the 
Committee not to the resolution which 
had just been moved and seconded. 

Mr. Wax ey begged to make an observa- 
tion in explanation of the resolution. ‘lhe 
meeting had heard it distinctly stated in the 
Report, that the Senate, Chancellor, end 
Vice-Chancellors, were to be elected anau- 
ally by the Fellows in general convocation. 
This, it had been stated, was simply the 
recommendation of the Committee—a re- 
commendation in reference to the leading 
principles, which should never be forgotten 
or lost sight of in governing the J.ondon Col- 
lege of Medicine, (Hear, hear, hear.) 
There was nothing final in the Report; it 
simply contained a recommendation for the 
ion or rejection of the Senate. The 
power in all the elections was to be left 
entirely in the hands of the general body of 
Fellows; therefore in voting that this Re- 
port be received and adopted, the meeting 
could run no risk of conceding an improper 
power either to the Committee or to the 
Senate. The motion was then carried una- 
nimously. 

Mr. Waxxer then moved the followiog 
resolution :— 

‘« That in conformity with one of the re- 
commendations of the Committee, Offices, 
to be denominated ‘ The London College 
of Medicine Chambers,’ be immediately 
taken for the transaction of the business of 
the College.” 

It must be quite evident, he said, that 
the members of the College must have a 
place to resort to; and chambers were at 
present proposed as the, least expensive 
mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Hopces seconded the resolution. 
Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kine. Not knowing, Gentlemen, 
whether or not I should he called upon to 
address you, I came here this evening, as I 
— go to public meetings, without a 
prepared speech; and I should i 
hesitate to begin, were it not, that he who 
has to defend a good cause, needs mo prepa- 
ration. It is a common saying, that:a beau- 
tiful woman when unadorned is adorned the 
most; and it may be said of the man of 
honest purpose, that when unprepared he 
is prepared the most. Ihave to propose, 

** That those practitionérs' in ‘medicine, 
who approve of the principles upom which 
this College is founded, be ‘requésted> when 
convenient to attend at * The koadon Col- 
lege of Medicine Chambers,’‘and ascribe 
their names as candidates for the diplomas.” 

Gentlemen, you are aware’ that) wé have 
acted hitherto, end sball ect henceforward, 
ouly as your servants, We derive all our 
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authority from you, and all ocr strength 
from you. This is not our cause, but 
yours; and itis in obedience to your wishes 
that we shall continue to act, in carrying 
into effect, or rather in assisting you to carry 
into effect, the great object which first 
brought us together in this room. ( Cheers.) 
We have carefully examined the machinery 
of medical Colleges:and Universities in this 
country and throughout the world; and after 
the most deliberate consideration, we have 
taken the liberty to present to you as the 
result of our investigation, certain recom- 
mendations, which, according to the best of 
our judgment, ought to constitute the rules 
of the London College of Medicine. You 
have been pleased to adopt these recom- 
mendations,’ aod they will be published as 
your work, (Cheers.) The purport of the 
resolution I have now the honour to pro- 
pose is, that you be called upon to support 
by the sanction of your names, and by the 
aid of your friends, your own work. | feel 
grateful for the distinction you conferred 
upon me by electing me one of your Com- 
mittee ; but I should ill discharge my duty 
were I to conceal how necessary it is that 
every man should put his shoulders to the 
wheel, Neither will I deny that we are 
making some sacrifices. Not that we look 
for personal aggrandisement, or for any 
other reward than that which no power cap 
confer upon him who does not deserve it, 
and which no power can take away from 
him who does deserve it—the conscientious 
satisfaction of having done his duty. But 
we expect, in addition to this reward, which 
is certain, the satisfaction of seeing our ex- 
ertions erawned with success; and this 
result can be obtained only by your active 
and zealous co-operation. 1 would consent to 
lose all i possess, if that would ensure suc- 
cess; but without your most active support, 
all that we can do willeffect nothing. Most 
willingly, would I throw myself into the 
breach, thinking, as 1 do, ‘ that one hour, 
one single hour of virtuous liberty, is wort 
a whole eternity of bondage,” if by any 
sacrifices of my own I could purchase suc- 
cess. 1 beg of you to recollect, that if you 
do, not assist.us, we cannot assist you ; 14 
you abandon us, of necessity we must part. 
1 will stand. by this cause to the last mo- 
ment, while 1 can do it any good; that is, 
while: youstaud by me; but if you desert 
thiscause, L can, be of no service, and shail 
feel jestified, not indeed in deserting it, but 
inideasing to dgt with those who shall have 

to disc their duty. There- 
fore, Gentlemen, it will not be said of King 
as.itdias been said) of Lawrence, that he ba: 
recanted and:become an apostate. (Hear, 
hear.) Ltave.acted, and always endea. 
Voured to act, upon, principle ; I shall con- 
tinue to dose} but 1 must be allowed to 


state, that if the profession do not come 
forward, nobly and manfully to support us, 
we shall be justified in withdrawing our 
advocacy from this cause, as itis now pend- 
ing before the public. I have said this, not 
from any doubt I entertain either of your 
supportor of the success of your institution, 
but to urge you to the most strenuous and 
active exertions. As far as my own o bser- 
vation extends, I can say I have met with 
promises of the most cordial adherence, and 
expressions of the warmest approbation, 
both in and out of the profession ; and in 
less than six months I feel convinced there 
will be a vast number of members of the 
New College of Medicine. Many have cer- 
tainly desired to wait, saying, ‘‘ Our friends 
do not like it ;” but ought this to deter any. 
man from the discharge of his duty? We, 
too, have many friends who do not like it ; 
but we will never deviate from what we 
consider to be our duty on that account. 
The London College of Medicine has my 
best wishes, and all the support it is in the 
power of a humble individual like myself to 
give it, because it is connected with the in- 
terests of society, deeply connected with the 
interests of science, and the prosperity of 
England, and because it is inseparably con- 
nected with the best interests of humanity. 
If you think proper you can have a hospital 
that shall offer clinical instruction to the 
pupils, of which you will examine and elect 
the surgeons, and where the pupils may have 
an opportunity of performing operations 
themselves. ‘They can be assisted by those 
whom you may consider most competent to 
help and direct them, ( Hisses and applause.) 
Gentlemen, it is my firm opinion that here, 
as in some other countries, every student 
shoald operate before taking his diploma ; 
and { for one (and I am sure I can speak 
also for those more competent than myself) 
should be happy and ready to assist any 
student in an operation, who should prove 
himself sufficiently acquainted with his pro- 
fession to undertake it. ‘his is my opinion; 
and however painful your disapprobation, 
ualess you can convince me that 1 am 
wrong, | shall maintain it. Ishall not sa- 
crifice it to your applause, however pleasur- 
able that may be to my feelings. ‘This isa 
suggestion which you can either adopt or 
reject; at the same time I admit it is not 
i diate] ted with the business 
now before us. But the haspital monopoly 
must be abolished ; it is the great nurse of 
the enemies of all liberal medical institu- 
tions. I would say one word with regard to 
these enemies. ‘There appears to be a most 
extraordinary degree of jealousy as well as 
nalice pervading the Council of the College 
f Surgeons. For, if they have any objec- 
tions to make to our plan of amending the 








state. of our profession, why do they not 
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come forward to make them; we shall be 
Ly eager y to meet them at all times. 


am told they threaten to undermine’ 


by indirect means the London College of 

edicine, Let them, however, beware ; so 
long as they pursue a fair and honest course 
of opposition we will not go out of the wa: 
to attack them ; but if their conduct be s: 
that we as gentlemen and professional men 
cannot submit to, on them be the penalty, 
as we shall then be bound to answer 


sion by Let us tell those gen- 
tlemen who are now ing against us 
in a court of law for having done our duty 


towards our colleagues in the navy, that if 
we can forgive we can never forget that un- 
gentlemanly and unprofessional, not to say 
treacherous, act by which, whatever may 
have been their intentions, our lives were 
put in jeopardy to satisfy their peevish and 
dogmatical humour. ‘he success of the 
new College will enable us to forgive that 
act, but the profession can never forget it. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr, Pavux seconded the resolution. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Dr. Beaumont. Irise, Sir, to move the 
next resolution. I appear here with some 
satisfaction to support the new institution, 
because it presents advantages both of pur- 
pose and intention which I do not recognise 
as appertaining to any other. It holds out 
to all those who may become members of it, 
unfettered privileges,—such-@s do not be- 
long to any of our corporate bodies, unless, 
indeed, it be the Edinburgh Society ; and it 
affords an equulity of competition to all 
men for the display of genius and talent 
where it is hidden aud depressed by the 
workings of the present system. What an 
illustration of my subject does the case of 
the late John Hunter afford; who, if he bad 
not had a brother in London from whom he 
could have obtained assistance, might, in- 
stead of being a hero in surgery, have re- 
mained a journeyman carpenter to his dying 
day. (Hear, dear.) But in this institution 
men of science will be found standing rank 
and file, and no man can be elected in it 
over his fellow except he displays supe- 
riority of talent. Such a college as this is 
well calculated to cure most of the existing 
evils of the profession ; for often when cor- 
rupt institutions fail to curé their own evils, 
another institution, when raised up. by its 
side, will purify the old one, and the two 
tend to throw a splendour upon each other, 
Permit me to refer for a moment to the Col- 
lege of Physicians. What could I gain by 
being # member of that College? What 
would the Fellows do for me! Why they 
would constitute me a sort of exciseman ; 
they would give me a pen with @ little ink 
and a bit of paper to write upon, No more, 
To that would they confime ae; © They 


would say, ‘‘ You shall never be s supervisor, 
for, you can never. become @ Fellow.” 
( Laughter.) The present institution, how- 
ever, gives a unanimity of character and 
pursuit to those who are connected with it, 
which the College of Physicians can never 
establish, Allow me to make one or two 
observations on what has appeared in print 
with regard to this institution. [The in- 
tention of Dr, Beaumont, however, was im- 
mediately checked, on the ground that the 
course was irrelevant to the object of the 
evening, and the ing coincided with 
this view of the case.] Dr. Beaumont econ- 
cluded by saying that he bowed with great 
pleasure to the decision of the chair, and 
would now move,— ; 

* That the present Committee be em- 
powered, until the general convocation to 
be held in September next, to receive the 
1nscaipTions of Candidates, and regulate 
the admission to the Fellowships.” 

Mr, Ryaw seconded the resolution, Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Wax.ey came forward, and was re- 
ceived with loud cheers. Mr, Chairman 
and Gentlemen,—Although 1 was request- 
ed by the members of the Committee to 
move or second a resolution at an early 
period of the evening, 1 abstained from 
doing so in consequence of what bas been 
maliciously said of the motives of the sup- 
porters of this great, this truly national un- 
dertaking, and also of the parties who are 
endeavouring to obtain for it a permanent 
foundation, It is asserted sneeringly that it 
is ‘a concern of Wakley’s gettiog up’’—that 
it has been brought forward by Ais party, 
and that there are no men of respectability, 
no men of talent in the profession, who are 
anxious to give it their support. Gentle- 
men, the evideuee furnished by, the pro- 
ceedings of this evening gives the falsehood 
to the base, ly slanderers. of such a 
cause. (Loud cheers.) 1 rise not.to move or 
to d any lution with respect to the 
report of the Committee, but simply to 
move that we return thanks to our ex- 
cellent Chairman for the impartial aod 
very able manner in which die has dis- 
charged his duties. (Hear, heur,)- Be- 
fore, however, 1 sit down, you will perhaps 
permit-me to say one or two words in rela- 
tion to the College, and to the absence of 
Mr. Hume, Gentlemen, L.sboulk deeply 
regret, even to the last bour.ef my life, uf 
you were to suppose for a momené that the 
remotest attempt at deception. had: been 
practised upon you on this dccasion. ( Hear, 








hear.) Il applied to Mr: Hame aiyself, and: 
ppt uly 


I fear some uceident must have pre’ 

his attendance. | saw Mrv Hume em Phurs- 
day last, when he stated that he bad ap en- 
gagement at Staines, which -he wad afranl 
might prevent his attendance to-day, but 
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that, if possible, he would be here. Mr. 
Hume had another engagement of some im- 
portance in the city, and | believe it was 


expected that he would dine with the re- 


formers of the Borough at the city of Lon- 
don Tavern ; but so late as six o'clock this 
evening, be sent his secretary here to me to 
state most ‘distinctly that if I would name 
the precisé time at whicl: 1t would be neces- 


— him to be bere, we might depend 
on bis punctuality. I mamed eight o'clock, 
but he-has notecome. Mr. Hume’s charac- 
ter stands, f am sure, too high in our esti- 
mation, to suffer from his absence after his 
promise to be here; and I hope the explana- 
tien I have given will satisfy you most 
fully, that I have had no desire: to deceive 
this meeting. (Hear, hear, hear.) I should 
say further with respect te Mr. Hume, that 
when the for founding this new 
College was first opened to him, he said 
that he entertained some doubts of its final 
succéss ; but when I saw him on Thursday 
last, Mr. Hume held a very different opinion, 
and he now thitks that the Lonnon Cor- 
LeGe or Mepricrne must succeed. (Loud 
Cheers.) Suth an opinion, coming from so 
intelligent, influential, and cautious a man, 


is calculated to ‘a powerful impres- 
sion im favour of the College, and to obtain 
general su for such a noble under- 


taking. (Hear, hear, hear.) But, Gen- 
tlemen, I differ very much fiw some of my 
friends who have spoken to-night concern- 
ing the importance that ought to be attri- 
buted to the exertions of particular indi- 
viduals. This institution is founded on 
such principles that it will make great 
mén. Exalted characters would not im- 
= the principles of this institution, 

they are unexceptionable. ( Cheers.) 
They defy calumny — they court scru- 
tiay. Corruption, intrigue, nepotism, can 
find no place bere. Every man of in 
dustry, every men of talent, who deserves 
well of his profession and the public, will 
meet with the due reward of his labours, 
He wilt never experience the mortifying 
defeat and discouragement which indivi- 
daals now experience from the existing 
medical colleges of this country. You have 
heard to-night much of the state of the pro- 
fession, and @ great many of its anomalies 
were explained the last time we met, but 
stillnot @ thousandth part is known ; and if 
I were to occupy your time until to-morrow 
night e¢ this hour, still I should leave more 
thamnine-tenths. unexplained. But what 
askewe for this College—what require we 
from thes dhegistature? Simply this; that 
candidates who are examined publicly by 
an independent body of serutators, and be- 
fore a disinterested medical jury, shall enjoy 
the privilege of practising any branch of the 
profession im any-part of the United King- 


dom. We ask no more. We seek not to 
dis franchise the members of any other in- 
stitution—we desire not to deprive them of 
one of their rights and privileges—we re- 
quire not the formation of a monopoly, but 
we simply say, Give us a fair chance with 
others. (Hear, hear.) If the candidates 
whom we bring forward, if the gentlemen 
whom we examine, be competent to prac- 
tise in their profession for the benefit of the 
public, and with honour to medical science, 
give them the opportunity of doing so, but 
deprive no other institution of any privilege 
it enjoys. (Cheers.) Have the other col- 
leges said or done as much? (Hear, hear.) 
Look at the College of Physicians—the 
Royal College of Surgeons—at the Apo- 
theearies’ Company ;—or direct your at- 
tention to the Scotch or Irish institutions. 
This is a College of Medicine—it is not an 
institution founded for the benefit of a par- 
ticular cless of practitioners, but it is a col- 
lege founded for the cultivation of a noble 
science (hear, hear;) and those men will 
obtain honours in it who may distinguish 
themselves in this exalted department of 
human knowledge. The other colleges 
have all of them been founded on a very 
different principle; public interest has been 
entirely disregarded; and there is an influ- 
ence in those institutions which completely 
changes the characters of men—at least so 
it is said, though I am myself of opinion, 
that a man who would act dishonestly in a 
public capacity, would act disbonestly in a 
private one. (Loud cheers.) 1 have com- 
pletely lost all respect for monopolists. For 
that man cannot be honest who would sanc- 
tion in his corporate capacity an act which 
he would be ashamed to acknowledye in his 
private capacity. ‘hus we find that disho- 
nest men acting in a body, attempt to shield 
themselves from réproaches against their 
villany, by an appeal to their numbers. 
(Loud cheers.) Gentiemen, as we ouglit on 
such an occasion as this, in referring to the 
unjust deeds of medical corporations, to de- 
rive a little amusement from their follies, 
pray let me read to you a document which | 
have received from the agents ot my col- 
lege—an institution quite celebrated tor the 
care which it bestows upon the interests 
of its members. (Zaughter.) You all 
know the gentlemanly treatment we re- 
ceived in the theatre of the College on the 
8th of March, which has-been followed 
up by an application to the Court of King’s 
Bench, and that a “ notice,” similar to 
the one 1 hold in my hand, I believe, has 
been served on some of my friends. As they 
are rather unaccustomed to sueh visitations, 
I believe they were somewhat astonished 
on receiving it; but 1 am not at all sur- 
prised; ow the contrary, I am rather amused, 








Lc is the first timetbat 1 haveever been placed 
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in agreeable company under such circum- 
stances. I aele aes stood alone before. 
Hear, hear, and laughter.) Hearing acci- 
entally yesterday morning that proceetin 
were instituted in the Court of King 
Bench, I stopped for a moment in Picea- 
dilly, as [ was going out of town, to give 
Mr. Walker a relish for his dinner. (Laugh- 
ter.) I stopped and asked him if he had 
heard the news? ‘“ No,” he said ; ** What 
news?” ‘* Why,” said I, “the Council have 
commenced proceedings against you in the 
King’s Bench!’ ‘* God bless me!” he ex- 
claimed, and he certainly was rather astc- 
nished. ( Laughter.) But if Mr. Walker will 
only reflect on the desperate corruption and 
the acts of iniquity which are carried on in 
our College, he will say that those members 
deserve not to be regarded as cherishing the 
feelings of men who are not now firmly re 
solved to fight at ell bezards for the public 
good. ( Loud cheers.) They threaten to “ ruin 
me by law expenses.” It is possible they might 
ultimately consign me to a dungeon by the 
weight of law expenses, but I will defy them 
to prevent me even then from exerting myseli 
in the cause of medical reform ; and never 
whilst I have life and health will I relax in this 
great struggle. (Much cheering.) I thank 
them for this piece of paper; it isa very proper 
stimulus for me. If I had not, occasionally, 
a stimulant from John Doe and Richard Koe, 
perhaps I should, like the Council, sleep 
on the bed of indolence, and be regardless 
of my public! ter, be indful of that 
character which I have acquired by unceas- 
ing labour in the cause of medical reform. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) And, Geatlemen, in 
speaking of my own character I hope you 
will excuse me—self is at ull times a most 
disagreeable theme, but as my character is 
a never-ceasing subject of discussion witli 
my enemies, I hope you will-excuse me for 
adverting to it, a gentleman having alluded 
to a publication which I shall not name, in 
which calumnies directed against my cha- 
racter are notuncommon. Iam not in the 
babit of reading that work hecause [ detest 
all mock representations ; nor should 1 have 
adverted to it atthis.time, if the individual 
who manages it had not had the opportunity 
of speaking at this meeting. Now if that 
person be here—and he was here at the last 
meeting—I call upon him, unless he consent 
to be represented as the most corrupt, and 
malignant, and falsifying knave that ever 
assumed the form of maa, 1 cali upon him 
to stand here, and statein my. presence any 
one circumstance, known to him, ut all pre- 
judicial either t my public or private cha- 
racter (¢mmense cheering ), a8.“ surgical re- 
former, as a friend, a8. a father, us.a hus. 
band. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1Lcall, upou 
him, ualess he copsent to.be known by the 
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come forward and stand here at my side—I 
have only heard bis name insinuated, or I 
would mention it. (Cries of “ Name,” 
«* Name.”) No, that’s not fair ; but I call 
upon him to come forward and auswer my 
question. Ifhebe here, what are now bis 
feelings! lask you, Gentlemen, to imagine 
what his feelings must be, (Hear, hear.) 
He knows that for hire—for base hire, week 
after week he is in the habit of printing 
against me the foulest, the fulsest, the most 
villanous insinuations. ( Cries of “ Shame.’”) 
With regard to this College 1 defy him, or 
any living creature, to impute to me the 
shadow of a personal motive. (Hear, hear.) 
On the con » 1 was most reluctant to 
become a member even of the Committee, 
and | have resolved; when your seuate is 
formed in September next, not to be one of 
that senate; even if the whole profession 
should demand the appointment in a voice 
of thunder; because 1 will not give my 
enemies even a chance of calumaiating me 
with avy show of justice. (Bravo, and 
great cheering.) What have 1 to obtain in 
seeking and requiring that medical men 
shall be rewarded for their labours? 1 have 
forsworn medical’ practice—I use ouly the 
lancet, and that jnstrament merely in the 
form of aquill. (Hear, hear, und laughter.) 
What then do I solicit?) Only a due re- 
ward for those men who have heretofore 
been shamefully deprived of professional 
honours, rights, and emoluments.) (Hear, 
hear.) 1 have seen: that corruption has 
tourished, while men of genius throughout 
the empire have been in a atate of degrada- 
tion and poverty. Having witnessed these 
deplorable calamities, I have exerted my- 
self against them, and so far, thank God, 
have succeeded in my labours. If then 
there be a man—if there be a creature’so 
base as to calumniute mein private, while 
he shrinks from the opportunity of ‘eppear- 
ing before a body of intelligewt and honour- 
able men, and of stating his objections not 
only to me but to the scheme of :the Com- 
mittee, is the language of such a man de- 
serving of one moment’s consideration? 
( Cries of No, no.) Had it»not been ad- 
verted to by Dr, Beaumont, Pshould not 
have troubled you ow this subject; but [ 
hope yoa will not deem my deniand and de- 
nunciation either uncalled for or misplaced. 
[A gentleman in the body ‘of the room here 
called out »** that if there Was weels a Sthing 
with haman pretensions’ in »thevroém, ‘he 
ought to come forward."} in of ait “ 
Mrv Waxrey havitigy pagsed for) a time; 
continued: ‘Then as sucha *‘thidg” does 
not come forward, 1 shall proceed. \( Cheers.) 
the ducumeat which Ivboldin my hand in- 
cludes the names of four ofthe +‘ turbulent” 
members who appeared atthe College on 
the 8th of March, and, curiously enough, 





basest of all names, I call upon thet man to 
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the whole of those selected, are members of 
your Committee. The Council, as 1 learn 
by Sir James Seérlett’s speech, disclaim 
feelings of revenge, but you know it is a 
common thing to suspect a lady’s chastity the 
moment she begins to talk of her virtue. 
(Laughier.) This is the paper, and I really 
think it must have been written. in the 
Roval College of Surgeons, though it pur- 
ports to come from the King’s Bench. ( Afr. 
Wakley here vead the notice inserted at 
page 183 of last week's Lancer), “ in the 
King’s Bench, Middlesex,—Upon reading 
the several affidavits of Edmund Belfour, 
Gentleman;”’"—who that can be I know not, 
(laughter), “ Aud nine paper writings 
thereto annexed;” (roars of laughter) ; 
‘* Edward Scott and a printed paper,”—] 
read it exactly as it is wrtten,—‘‘ and a 
paper partly written and partly printed, 
thereto d; tin 





7 ¢ d laughter) ; 
Robert Keate, uire, and others, James 
Laidlaw, Samuel allace, James John 


Smith, George Frederick Langston, William 
Stone, and William Oliver, and a paper 
writing thereto d (r d laugh- 
ter), it is ordered,” &e. Such 18 the do- 
cument which has been furnished to me ; 
indeed this is the original document. Now 
I believe you are all aware of what passed 
in the College on the 8th of March, as to the 
exclusion of naval surgeons from His Ma- 
jesty’s levees ;—that certain members feel- 
ing this to bea stigma which ought not to 
attach to the character of these gentlemen, 
or, rather, perhaps I ought to say, should not 
be “thereto annexed’ (dawghter)—thoughtit 
right to attend atthe College and take the sub- 
ject into consideration, proposing simply to 
lay some proposal before the Council ;—a re- 
commeridation for the guidance of the Coun- 
ciland nothing more. ‘he doors were opened 
at three o'clock ; there was a very numerous 
attendance of members; two resolutions 
were moved, seconded, and carried; they 
were discussed without the slightest vio- 
lenee or clamour. Previously to the Coun- 
cil entering, it was suggested that the Pre- 
sident. should be put in possession of those 
Tesoltitions, aud that the communication 
should be made by Mr. King immediately on 
their coming into the theatre, for it was 
feared that ifmot made then, the President 
aud Council might leave without affording 

nityofdoing so. The President 
and the majority»of the Council were pre- 
Seat. Nowy be kind. enough, Gentlemen, 
to bear this in midd. Lt was not for one 
moment; dispoted bythe Council that we 
hada Yightto'disouss the grievance in the 
theatres On the contrary, Sir Astiey Cooper 
and Ma.'Thomas,| members of the Couneil, 
joined inthe digeussion, and Sir Astley 
Cooper. recommended. that the members 





from their own body to wait on the Council, 
and make known to them what had passed 
on the subject. Alter having advised us to 
this course,—after having joined us in the 
discuesion in the College, they go to the 
Court of King’s Bench and there state 
that we have rendered ourselves liable 
to. the peuulties of a criminal prosecution, 
(Hear, hear.) And why? Because we 
attempted to vindicate the rights of the 
commonalty !—quite enough, no doubt, to 
render us criminal in the eyes of the Coun- 
cil! (Hear, hear, hear.) Now, what is 
their view—what is their ultimate object? 
Why it is to terrify us into acquiescence, 
and to deprive us of the opportunity of 
carrying on this splendid undertaking, which 
they kaow must ultimately prove fatal to 
every medica! monopoly in the United King- 
dom. There is not a medical monopoly in 
the British dominions which can continue 
to flourish after three years have passed, 
should this College succeed, and I say that 
succeed it must, should all the powers of 
corruption be combined against it. The 
public voice is in its favour ;—it receives 
the enthusiastic support of the profession. 
If you were to direct your attention to the 
Royal College ot Surgeons, you would see, 
in the government of that institution alone, 
more than sufficient grounds for urging 
every medical reformer to strenuous but 
deliberate exertions in aid of this under- 
taking. We require the deliberate exer- 
tions, I say, of the friends of such a cause. 
Consider the subject for yourselves, and 
if you find it to be unexceptionable, come 
forward deliberately, but decidedly, in its 
support. ‘The members of the committee for 
themselves require no reward, ‘hey have 
undertaken these duties disinterestedly, and 
are determined to persevere to the last ; at 
least so long as they receive ‘the slightest 
support from the profession at large. In look- 
ing at the principles to be adopted in the 
London College of Medicine, if there be any 
thing objectionable, it is to be hoped that 
those who disapprove of them will have the 
manliness to come forward and give us the 
benetit of their advice and assistance. Our 
enemies content themselves by saying, “ It 
cannot succeed ; it is a very good undertak- 
ing, we dare say, but it cannot sueceed!” A 
more ridiculous exclamation it is impossible 
to conceive. We say that it must triumph, 
for there is not one ‘of the principles upon 
which it is founded that does not court the 
most searching scrutiny. (Hear, hear ) Having 
said thus much with regard to the College, 1 
shall merely offer one word with respect to the 
laet resolution, which some persons may perhaps 
deem objectionable—I mean on the ground that 
the committee have retained the power which 
you conferred at the first meeting. You must 





then and there should form a deputation 


be aware that a self-elected body cannot be 
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object of this resolution then is 


office, would have incurred the disgrace 
which rer to other self-elected bodies. 
Gentlemen, | shall not detain you longer, but 
now hope you will return your thanks to 
the chairman for the manner in which he has 
discharged the duties of his office—a gentle- 
man who, before he entered this room at the 
first meeting, was, | believe, adverse to its 
objects, but who, I hope, now feels that he 
must become the friend of the institution. 
(Loud cheering.) 

The Cuatrmawn having vacated his seat, 
the vote of thanks was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

The Cuatrman, having resumed his place, 
said—Gentlemen, | feel proud that my services 
have elicited your approbation, as I am not 
connected with these proceedings otherwise 
than as your chairman on this occasion, which 
office I was induced to accept at your request, | 
that the time of the meeting might not be | 
wasted. I sincerely thank you for the resolu- 
tion that has been carried, (Appluuse.) 

The business of the evening having con- 
cluded, the meeting now separated. 





APPEAL CASE. 
IRISH PHYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


_ Stn,—With no small degree of indigna- 
tion 1 take up my pen to acquaint you on 
® matter which 1 (in common with many 
Others present) considered at the time to be 
both uncalled for and uowarrantable, as 
Well as most unfeeling and impertinent, op 
the part of the learned body concerned, It 
Telates to an examination tield on an appeal 
from Apothecaries’ Hull at the College of 
Physicians, who 1 must premise are em- 
powered, in this couetry (a super-extruor- 
dinary power no doubt) to give an exami- 
nation to such candidates as bave been re- 
jected on three successive times (six months 
intervening between each) at the Hall, and 
granting a diploma to practise if to sach the 
party so appealing be deemed entitled: The 
case now under notice occurred a few days 
ago. The appellant received an uncom- 
monly simple and fair exumination, during 
the progress of which he betrayed (it must 
in candour be allowed) very great deficiency 
ip many most essential poiuts of the ordi- 
nary routine of | peewee knowledge; the 
Consequence of course was the affirming of 
the judgment of Apothecaries’ Hall. How- 


sion of the College, the President (a gen- 
tleman of great learning and much worth) 
observed fom the chair, to the unfortunate 
candidate, in the of a great num- 
ber of apothecaries, and others who were 
privileged to attend, that he was ‘‘ desired, 

y the ber bled college, a express 4 
surprise, that eny person like ou 
think of seeking carsiaslen into the profes- 
sion of Pharmacy.” The young man un- 
doubtedly did not bear in his exterior much 
(if any) resemblance to the patrician class ; 
neither was his manner of speaking the most 
elegant (and this I say of him without mean- 
ing any kind of disrespect to him—far otber- 
wise). Yet, nevertheless, I appeal to --ou, 
Mr. Editor, if such an observation, and one 
made in so public a manner, was not only 
uncalled for but insolent in the extreme— 
one which outraged all the kindlier feelings 
of the human breast, and derogated from the 
dignity of the body whence it emanated. 
Why, Sir, is not this aristocratic College 
of Physicians equally fastidious as regards 
the admission of members into its own 
corporation. If the Physicians looked with 
a jealous eye to the personal embellish- 
ments of those who have become part and 
parcel of their institution (more particularly 
some one of the members who has been ad- 
mitted within the last two years, of there- 
abouts, whose moral attainments are at a 
par with the beauty of the outer man), per- 
haps many of these pure M.D,"s, now lux- 
uriating in the idea of being ficentiates or 
fellows of the “‘ King and Queen’s College 
,of Physicians in Ireland,” would have been 
cast aside with a scornful hand as well as 
supercilious look, aud told by a high and 
mighty President to depart the precincts of 
their college, and eke out a livelihood in a 
more humble sphere of life. Apologising 
for consuming so much of your time (not, 
however, without reason,) I hope, I remain, 
Sir, your very faithful servant, 


Dublin, April 1, 2831, 





THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Srr,—I observe that you compiite the 
number of members of the College ‘to be 
6000; allow me to remark that Gre 2000 
short of the real amount, as’ the following 
statement will, I think, prove. Phéte are 
7186 members in the list published, July 
1829, From that time to July #330, the 
published supplement gives 455, producing 
an increase of 95561. to the income 
Sor that single year. Taking the average 
number for nine months—that is, from July 
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1830 to April 1831, at the same rate of ad- 
mission as in 1330, we have an addition of 
342. To this number add the 27 on the 
Council, examiners, &c., who cannot allow 
their names to be among the “ common 
herd of members,” as they have the arro- 
gavce to style them, and there will be a 
total of 8010. Surike off the ten for deaths. 

1 also ebserve, both in Tus Bator and 
Lancet, that @ secret interview is to be 
had with the Chancellor, in order to pass 
by-laws, which, be assured, would not be 
passed in public. I think, Sir, the object 
of such meeting may be to a certainty frus- 
trated, by immediately furnishing his Lord- 
ship with a plein statement of grievances 
enumerated by you at the late meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor. Let them be con- 
cisely, yet completely, drawn up—not for- 
getting to add to them the daily, indeed al- 
most hourly, wilful violation of their own 
by-laws, 23 can be incontestably proved 
even to the most bigoted of their advo- 
cates; such as at page 12, section 7 :— 
1. ** No member,” &c. Again, at page 14, 
section 8--%. ‘‘ Any member of the Council 
who shall not confine,” &c. And as the 
signatures Of two judges must also be at- 
tached to the new by-laws, I propose (to 
make sure of their Lordships being aware 
of what they are about to sign, which they 
most probebly were pot on a former occa- 
sion) to furnish each of the twelve judges 
with a statement similar to that which is 
sent to the Chancellor. I should like to be 
witness of their reception by his Lordship. 
I defy their Lordships to act justly, unless 
some such plan is adopted. Without it they 
must be in total ignorance of the subject 

ht before them. 

Allow me to refer you to Tur Lancer, 
March 29, 1828, where it appears that the 
public mopey was given not for the museum 
alone, but for the museum and theatre; and 
a large sum of money contributed by the 
members, was also taken for the same pur- 
posé. A contemporary, a few weeks since, 
gave a totally different statement, but I 
suppose the article was written purposely 
to mislead the members, and make them 
believe that they had not in reality as much 
right to the theatre as the museum or li- 
brary, which, in fact, they have. Refer 
also to Lancer, June 30, 1827, p. 405— 
read what their own supporter, their own 

i :—-* He went over the com- 


ingness,” &c. &c.—How false have they 
been; to Sic: Robert Peel, as well as to the 
me Ought, he not to have a state- 
ment grievances also, with comments 
upon their wilful contempt of his advice? 
Would ke them support them? Further, 
** With respect. to, the funds, he stated 


his opipion that they Ought,” &e. The 
Council at once agreed,” &c. &c. Every 
member, both of the College of Surgeons 
and Physicians, ought to have a statement 
of facts otherwise than through Tue Lan- 
cet; of course a great many do not read 
that publication. It should be a printed 
statement sent to every one. How can it 
be done? The expense seems the only ob- 
stacle. You have compelled the drones to 
do a great deal. Such a plan would make 
them do much more. I will lend a hand to 
copy for present purposes, i. e. for the Chan- 
cellor, &c., if you think the plan worth 
adopting; and will contribute towards the 
expense of a printed statement, if you think 
that also worth following. 1 am confident 
two-thirds, of both physicians and surgeons, 
are in ignorance of the abuses of their col- 
leges ; they should be condensed in a man- 
ner similar to your Reform Chart, to be 
seen at one view, and not sought after b 
referring to numerous and widely-separate 
pages, thereby half of them being over- 
looked ; but I fear, Sir, I am trespassing 
upon your time, and shall therefore con- 
clude by assuring you that I am one of the 
great number who feel grateful for your lor, 
continued, and disinterested exertions in 
the cause of medical welfare and reform. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Green. 

36, Maddox-st., April 18, 1831. 

P.S. How can the Council expel any 
member for not conforming to by-laws 
which they themselves break every day as 
wilfully and as completely as it is in the 
power of any member to do? 





ALLEGED MISBEHAVIOUR OF STUDENTS AT 
THE BOROUGH HOSPITALS. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sin,—As you have always allowed the 
pages of your valuable j to be open 
to the statement of any grievances that may 
exist in the various medical shools of the 
metropolis, and always lent your powerful 
assistance for the removal of them, ! shall 
consider you are conferring another favour 
upon me and the Borough students in gene- 
ral by inserting this letter. The grievance 
I have now to complain of, is the very rude 
and ungentlemanly conduct of many of the 
pupils now walking the Borough hospitals ; 
the manner of some few (more vulgar and 
low-bred than the rest), crowding round 
the bed with their hats on, is truly disgust- 
ing, and requires an i diate and effectual 
correction, and I trust the mere mention of 
it in your journal will convince them of the 
necessity of forming a larger circle round 











the bed of the patient, so that many may 
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partake of the benefit of the physician’s and 
surgeon’s remarks; and that all; tor the 
future, whilst in the wards, should keep 
their hats off; and if the dressers, who, 
from their situation, must (not as some of 
them may suppose, from their superior 
abilities) be better acquainted with the 
patient’s case, and whst medicine he is 
teking, were to afford a little more infor- 
mation when any questions are asked them, 
all things would go on smoothly, and for the 
benefit of all parties. Allow me to sub- 
scribe myself 

Your very obedient and humble servant, 

A Bogoven Stupent. 
May 10, 1831. 

*,* The hats of the students should be 
left with the porter at the lodge, or with 
the sisters on entering each ward ; and the 
surgeons and physicians themselves are ex- 
ceedingly remiss, when in the wards, in not 
making arrangements which shall have the 
effect of affording to the students equal 
facilities for acquiring information from the 
visits to the sick.—Ep. L. 





DR. RAMADGE, 





To the Editor of Tue Lawncar. 

Str,—I observe in Tue Lancer of last 
Saturday a letter from a person of the name 
of Salmon, who has been pleased to take 
some liberties with my professional charac- 
ter. If this be the gentleman who hes 
reduced the medical art to fundimental 
principles, 1 beg leave to decline any con- 
troversy, or coming into contact with him 
in any way whatever, He talks of ‘‘ common 
decency” too! 1 am afraid that from pro- 
fessional obduracy he is incompetent to form 
any clear comprehension of these terms. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. H. Ramapoe, M.D. 

Ely Place, 11th May, 1831. 

—_—_—_—_——_—_——— 
TESTIMONIAL TO DR, BOOTT. 

Dr. Boorr delivered his concluding lec- 
ture at the School of Anatomy and Medi- 
cine, Webb Street, Southwark, on Saturday, 

‘7th May; and in an affecting address, in 
which he passed the highest encomiums on 
his late colleagues, took leave of the class 
in a manner expressive of his regret at their 
separation, and of the deepest interest in 
their future welfare, 

Mr. Dyer then rose, and in the name of 
the pupils, presented Dr. Boott with a num- 
ber of valuable works, ‘‘ as a testimony of 
their admiration of his talents as a teacher, 
his virtues as a mau, aud his kindness as a | 


friend.” 





/MR. WALLER’S OBSTETRICAL PRIZE. 
Tnis prize, consisting, as last year, of a set 
of improved transfusion instraments, was 
awarded on Tuesday last to Mr. John 
Speller Alger, of Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

The lecturer this year deviated from his 
usual method of proceeding; instead of 
having a public vivd voce examination, all 
the five candidates were furnished with a 
set of questions (35 in number); pens, 
ink, and paper, were then afforded them, 
in order that they might return. written 
auswers ; of course, during this part of the 
proceeding, they were shut up together, and 
debarred access to books. To the end of 
each answer was appended a motto, and the 
papers were then sealed and delivered up. 
They were afterwards examined, and judg- 
ment was passed upon them by Mr. Waller, 
assisted by Messrs. Doubleday and Watson, 
two gentlemen in extensive midwifery prac- 
tice. We believe the whole of the lecturers 
at the Aldersgate School, with the excep- 
tion of Dr, Clutterbuck, are in the habit of 
conferring a like testimony of approbation 
upon their more attentive and diligent 
pupils. 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PROFESSOR BENNETT. 


We are requested to call the attention of 
such of our readers as were formerly pupils 
of the lamented Mr. Bennett to the resolu- 
tions contained in our last number, by 
which a subscription has been commenced 
at the London University, for the purpose 
of awarding to his memory some tribute of 
affection from bis pupils and friends. The 
committee whicli has been formed, and of 
which Mr. Samuel Hocking is kindly acting 
as Honorary Secretary, at the University, 
hope that the opportunity of contributing o 
this mark of respect will not be foregone by 
any of them. We have great pleasure in 
stating that upwards of sixty pounds have 
already been subscribed. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received almost innumerable communi- 
cations relative to the London College of Medicine. 
Want of space compels us to omit this week the in- 
sertion of several, and answers to such as may 
require them; but all those containing the names 
of candidates have been duly attended to, 


ERRATA. 

In Sir Charles Scudamore’s communication, page 
189, No. 401.—Page 190, col. 1, line 5, for “ Sir,” 
read no. For “she was then debilitated,” read she 
was thin and debilitated. Paragraph 4, line 5, for 
‘* keep,” read keep wp. Col. 2, last paragraph, for 
** January, 1831,"’ read December, 1830 ; and after 
the words in the line following, “ The pulse ranged 
from 120 deg. to 130 deg.,” add “ In the progress of 
the case it has, not unfrequently, risen to 140 deg.” 

The pame of Mr. J. Lamert, corrected in an erra- 
tum in our lxst Number, shouid, we are informed, 
have been Afr. 8. Lamert. 

In No, 401, page 193, col. 2, line 3, for “six 
montks,”’ read sia weeks, 
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